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Lesson from the Dread Epidemic 


HE CNE UNANIMOUS conclusion reached by the various health 
authorities in dealing with the present appalling epidemic of Infantile 
Paralysis- is the necessity for personal and social hygiene. Ignorance 

of the laws of health and cleanliness is the foster mother of this terrible scourge. 
Bred in dirt and filth it spreads in unknown ways with amazing celerity. 


Education—and still more education—is needed. It is not merely adults 
who should have this enlightenment; every child of school age should be 
profoundly impressed with the necessity of ‘cleanliness and right habits of 
| living. A community conscience must be developed. 


Such books as 


Overton’s Personal Hygiene 
and 


Overton’s General Hygiene 


offer the best possible equipment for such work. They deal in simple, straight- 
forward, vivid language with the tremendous importance of personal cleanli- 
ness, of fighting dirt in the home, of keeping the streets, yards and cellars 
clean, in short, of preventing disease by simple measures that may be practised 
by everybody, even the poor and uneducated. 


Dr Overton has been an active health officer for over fifteen years. He 
has wide experience in explaining the necessary rules of health and in better- 
ing community life. He writes, therefore, with simplicity and earnestness. 


These books are unequaled as aids in the crusade against the gravest 
menace to the health of our children that has ever come upon this country. 


Personal Hygiene, 40 cents General Hygiene, 60 cents 


By Dr. Frank Overton, A. M., M. D., Sanitary Supervisor, Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York, Department of Health 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The Week in Review 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


The state election in Maine af- 
forded the first opportunity to test 


the sentiment of voters upon the. 


issues presented in the national 
campaign; for national issues 
completely overshadowed all local 
questions in the appeals made to 
the voters. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the election of a 
Republican Governor, two Repub- 
lican United States Senators, four 
Republican Congressmen and a 
legislature Republican in_ both 
branches should considerably ex- 
hilarate Republican leaders and 
correspondingly depress their oppo- 
nents. The Republican majority 
was about 13,000 and this on the 
largest total vote polled in the 
state for more than thirty years. 
The most significant thing about 
the result is the proof it seems to 
afford that the breach between Re- 
publicans and Progressives has 
been healed, and that a practically 
solid Progressive vote was cast for 
the Republican candidates. 


A DOUBTFUL ASSET. 


As was intimated in this column 
last week, if President Wilson 
and the Democratic majority in 
Congress expect to win votes in 
certain directions in November be- 
cause of their concessions to the 
railroad brotherhoods, they must 
be content to lose strength in 
other directions. This issue en- 
tered conspicuously into the Maine 
election; and the people who 
thought that Mr. Hughes was rash 
in bringing it to the front and ve- 
hemently denouncing the course 
pursued by the administration 
must be reassured by the result. 
There are manifestations of a re- 
action of feeling, the country over, 
against those who were responsi- 
ble for the course adopted: and, 
however great the popular relief in 
the averting of the most serious 
menace to the public welfare in 
our history, the administration 
policy will be a doubtful asset in 
November. 


THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


The adjournment of any session 
of Congress affords abundant ma- 
terial both for the friends and the 
critics of the party in power. Just 
now, the Republicans are making 
capital out of the enormous appro- 
priations of the session just closed; 
while the Democrats are pointing 
with pride to the amount of legis- 
lation accomplished. There is 
some ground both for defenders 
and critics. It is unfortunate, but 
apparently inevitable that, on the 
eve of a national election, when 
Congressmen are in haste to get to’ 
their constituencies, important 
measures are rushed through with- 
out a chance for adequate discus- 
sion. The _ so-called Emergency 
Revenue bill, for example, with its 
irrelevant and dangerous amend- 
ments, was put through in_ this 
way. Yet there is some ground 
for satisfaction in the fact that, out 
of 17,800 bills introduced, only 252 
became laws. The rest were sim- 
ply tood for the public printer. 


THE DANISH ISLANDS. 


The opposition anticipated in 
the Senate to the ratification of 
the treaty for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies did not ma- 
terialize. The matter came up in 
the closing hours of the session, 
when every Senator was anxious 
to get away from Washington as 
soon as possible. Action was taken 
without debate, and without even 
the formality of a roll call. A 
feeble attempt was made to reduce 
the purchase price from $25,000,000 
to $10,000,000, but it met with no 
response. To a two-billion-dollar 
Congress, a difference of $15,000,- 
000 must have seemed trifling. The 
consummation of the transaction 
now rests with the upper house of 
the Danish Parliament; as the 
lower house has already approved 
it. The upper house may delay ac- 
tion, but it is likely to look favor- 
ably upon a purchase price five 
times as large as was formerly 
agreed to, for a bunch of tiny is- 
lands of little value. 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 


The shipping bill was among the 
measures pushed through in the 
last days of the session. It car- 
ries with it an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to finance the proposed 
experiment of government owner- 


ship and operation of shipping. 
But, except that it will provide 
three well-paid positions for the 


administrators of the law, it will 
leave the appropriation virtually 
intact for a considerable period of 
time. It expressly forbids the pur- 
chase of any vessels belonging to 
belligerents, and, as every available 
ship of neutral ownership is fully 
employed at profitable rates, none 
of them will be in the market. As 
for the building of ships, every 
American shipyard already 
working to the limit; and the 
three-year naval program, voted by 
Congress, will keep the Govern- 
ment shipyards more than _ busy, 
and must take precedence over any 
building of a merchant marine. 


THE COST OF THE PRIMARIES. 


These are the days when in a 
large number of the states, pri- 
maries are taking the place of the 
old-time conventions in the selec- 
tion and elimination of candidates. 
This change was advocated as a 
step toward fuller democracy, in 
that it would determine nomina- 
tions by the immediate initiative of 
the voters. There is something 
to be said for this view, though it 
is partially offset by the loss of the 
opportunities for discussion and de- 
liberation which the old system af- 
forded. But a feature of the new 
system which attracted little notice 
when it was adopted is the enorm- 
ous increase in the cost of elections. 
Thus, the primary election cam- 
paign in Illinois, which has just 
closed, is estimated to have cost 
the candidates two and a half mil- 
lion dollars. This is a system 
which puts a premium on wealth 
and the unscrupulous use of it, and 
handicaps heavily candidates of 
moderate means. That is scarcely 
a gain for democracy. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR, 


_ There has been no marked change 
in the war situation during the 
week. The offensive movements 
of the Entente Allies continue on 
all the fronts. In the west, the 


French have penetrated further 
into the German lines, capturing 
several important positions, and 


taking several thousand prisoners 
In the Balkans, the campaign is 
widening, and the Franco-Serbian 
troops have made large gains. The 
Rumanians are fighting the Ger. 
man troops in Transylvania, and in 
Dobrudja. The Austrians continue 
to retreat before the Rumanian 
advance; and the Russians hold 
fast the ground which they haye 
won in the Carpathians. Italian 
troops are actively engaged along 
the Macedonian front. Renewed 
rumors that Bulgaria would like 
to make a separate peace have oc- 
— some uneasiness in Ber- 
in. 


THE SHORT WHEAT CROP. 


_The government’s September es- 
timate of the wheat crop puts the 
total yield at 611,000,000 bushels 
which is 400,000,000 bushels smaller 
than last year’s crop. There were 
heavy losses in winter wheat, due 
to winter-killing, the Hessian fly 
lack of moisture and other causes: 
but the heaviest crop losses have 
been sustained in the spring wheat 
crop of the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, due to blight and rust. The 
total crop is actually smaller than 
is needed for home requirements 
of bread and seed. The “carry 
over” from last year’s crop is es- 
timated at 100,000,000; but we are 
now exporting wheat at the rate of 
12,000,000 bushels a month, and, if 
we continue to do so, we shall find 
ourselves short of wheat for home 
consumption. Our corn crop, also, 


is smaller than last year by 345,- 
000,000 bushels. 


> 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Report of Agriculture in the High 
Schools of Michigan.” Pub- 
lished by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, Department of 
Agricultural Education. Bulletin 
No. 16. 18 pages. 

“Suggestive Studies of School 
Conditions.” Issued by State Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary, Madis 
son, Wis. 100 pages. 

“Teachers’ Year Book of Educa- 
tional Investigations.” Depart- 
ment of Education, City of New 
York. Publication No. 14, 1916. 
50 pages. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Pro- 
ceedings Minneapolis Meeting. 
Bulletin No. 22. 405 pages. 140 
West 42d street, New York City. 

Proceedings California High School 
Teachers’ Association. 1916, 200 
pages. Sierra Educational News. 
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THE STORY OF 
THE PILGRIMS AND 
THE 
FIRST THANKSGIVING 
| FOR LITTLE MEN 
AND WOMEN 


LUCY ALLEN SMART, A. M. 


This story is being used in more than twenty 
states. You and your scholars need it. 

Miss Harriet A. Hills, Principal of Sowinski 
School," Cleveland, O., says: ‘The story is told in 
a simple, entertaining style and it is true. The 
way Priscilla introduces herself appeals at once 
to the children and what she tells them makes 
a lasting§, impression. I can recommend it for 
supplementary reading.”’ 


FOR SALE BY 


BURROWS BROS. CO., 


JOHNJJ).A WOOD, President 
CLEVELAND, - - - - - - OHIO 


Ten cents a copy, postage free. 


= 


_ THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION. (Re- 


New APPLETON Books 


The following Appleton publications are 
of timely interest to teachers who are 
looking for the latest books for profes- 
sional study, for study classes or for 
teachers’ training classes :—- 


NEW BOOKS 


vised and — ) By GEORGE HERBERT 
BETTs #/.25 net 


A'STUDENT’S TEXT BOOK IN THE His- 
TORY OF — By STEPHEN 
PIERCE DuGGAN $1.25 net 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By Pau. 
KLAPPER . ; $1.45 net 
STANDARD BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PRAC- 
TICE. By Kiapper .. $1.75 net 


TEACHING By Pau. 


KLAPPER , $1.25 net 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, By Pau. 
KLAPPER , ‘ 817.25 net 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY, 
By Irvine £1.50 net 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER, By 
Hvuco MUNSTERBERG $1.50 net 


Any of these books will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street, New York 
2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


UP-TO-TOMORROW TEXTS 


A new textbook series on home making for 


elementary schools 


outside large cities 


KINNE-COOLEY 


THE HOME MAKING SERIES 


By the-authors of Foods and Household Management 
and Shelter and Clothing. 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


CLOTHING AND HEALTH 


Pioneers in this field 


New in plan 


New in method 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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All Children Love NORTH CAROLINA 


i | Adopts 
These Classics | | 
PETER Retold from Sir James M. Barrie's | New World Speller 
famous play. Sixteen beautiful illus- an 


PAN trations. 50Ocents. 


For third and fourth grades. 


THE BLUE Mme. Maeterlinck’s prose 


version of the delightful chil- 


BIRD FOR dren's play, “The Blue Bird.” 
CHILDREN Richly illustrated. 50 cents. 


For grades three to six. 


New World Health Series’ 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
_ basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Among the multitude of books 
written for children in recent years, 
these two classics stand out pre- 
éminently. They have already 
become as dear to the hearts of 
children as the time-honored lore of 
fairyland. As arranged and edited 
for school use, they provide supple- 
mentary reading material unrivaled 
for beauty and power. 


Silver, Burdett 8 Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Both of these series were the first choice 

of the Sub-Commission of school officials , 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 


D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation a complete series of buoks for Junior 
High School courses. Thé following are ready. A bulletin giving full details 
concerning the series will be sent to any address on request. 


Junior High School English—Book | 


By Joun M. Many and Euiza R. Baitey. Cloth. Illustrated. ix+354 pages. 60 cents. 


Contains abundant material for oral and written drill, a clear and adequate treatment of grammar, and 
unusually attractive literature. 


Introduction to Mathematics 


By Rosert L. Suort, Principal West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and W1ILLIAM H. Exson. 
Cloth. 208 pages. $1.00. 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. 


Hygiene in Home and Town 


By BerTHA M. Brown, sometime Instructor in the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 


Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the tasks of mature life in home-making. 


introduction to Agriculture 


By C. M. Weep and W.E. Rinry. Cloth. Illustrated. 260 pages. 80 cents. 
Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 


Junior High School Speiler 


By R. L. Sanpwick and A. L. Bacon. 126 pages. 25 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
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JOURNAL OF 


NEW ENGLAND 


EDUCATION. 


AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIV.—No. 10 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE MISSION OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


{Address at Atlantic 


The difference between a brilliant purple dawn 
and the noon time glory of a perfect day 1s no 
greater than the enjoyment of music by those who 
have ears to hear and the appreciatiou of music 
by all the people. 

There are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear, but the tragedy is that those who will not 
hear would gladly hear if they only knew how to 
hear. 

In Cora Wilson Stewart’s great work in remoy- 
ing the scales from the eyes of 40,000 adult illiter- 
ates in a year, she discovered many men and 
women, young and old, to whom the printed page 
has been like Egyptian hieroglyphics, with whom 
the use of the pen was as impossible as the paint- 
ing of a masterpiece of the Last Supper, but who 
have in a few weeks read fluently and written skil- 
fully. 

What a tragedy to have tens of thousands of 
good Americans classed as illiterates, passed along 
in the United States census from decade to decade 
as American defectives, with eyes closed and 
hands paralyzed just because no Cora Wilson 
Stewart had been born to anoint their eyes and 
to say to the paralyzed hand: “Get into action.” 

If we gee a man deformed in his feet, we know 
that it is merely that his parents or guardian did 
not appreciate how easily his feet might have been 
turned right side up and right end forward. Like- 
wise when we see the census report of adult il- 
literates hereafter we shall know that school of- 
ficials have not appreciated the possibilities of 
Cora Wilson Stewart’s faith and hope, courage 
and skill which have made blind eyes to see and 
withered hands to write. 


On a midsummer day Ernest Partridge 
was walking aimlessly along the foot of 
Tampanogus of the Wasatch range. He was 


there because he loved the open, loved the majesty 
of the mountains. It was a vacation holiday and 
he was communing with Nature at her best. 

‘He was walking over the slivers of rocks that 
the frosts of ages had peeled off the mountain 
side and broken into fragments by hurling them 
to the valley below. 

As he heedlessly kicked one of these bits of 
stone against another, it rang out a clear note, as 
true to pitch as a tuning fork. He tried it again 
and it rang true every time, and then he tried 
others and the day went by and as other days 
came he found other pieces of rock which reacted 
to every tone in the scale, and today in his home 
he plays tunes upon these balanced stones as true 
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as the notes which his daughter Ruth plays in 
her accompaniment upon the piano. 

For thousands of years those slivers from tie 
mountain side had lain there and they and the 
world were unconscious that songs were in their 
stony hearts. 

The miracle wrought by Mrs. Stewart and tie 
wonderful discovery of Mr. Partridge are merely 
suggestive of the world in which there is no re- 
sponse to the music that is all about us. 

Why shouldn’t the United States government 
take a census of those who have no ear to hear 
music? Why should there not be a Cora Wilson 
Stewart to remove that stigma from city, county 
and state? 

The trouble is we have never made any use of 
the sense of hearing as a fine art with all the peo- 
ple. We have never trained the ear in school. 

What absurdity could be greater than to leave 
men and women illiterate because they would not 
enjoy reading “Paradise Lost,” and could not 
wing a penman’s graceful bird. That would be 
no more viciously absurd than to leave the multi- 
tudes with untrained ear because they cannot ap- 
preciate the quavers and semi-quavers of the 
highest musical composition. 

The cabaret sweeps the multitude within its 
net because it knows that all ears will swing and 
sway with the ragtime rhythm. 

The ear needs to be aroused, stirred, thrilled. 
No other sense has equal possibilities of training, 
no other is so neglected 

Jessie Gaynor won her first faine by training 
the ear of the monotone. A child who did not 
distinguish one note from another came to her to 
learn to play the piano. For several lessons she 
would not let the child touch the piano, but kept 
her listening. 

“What do you hear on the street?” “One horse 
or two?” “Is the horse walking or trotting?” 
“Are there rubber tires or iron?” “Is it a heavy 
wagon or a light wagon?” “Which way is it go- 
ing?” 

In a surprisingly short time the girl was listen- 
ing and talking about the things she heard that she 
did not see. 

As soon as the girl listened keenly she struck a 
note on the piano and the girl could sound it cor- 
rectly. Then another, until she could distinguish 
the notes readily. 

Teachers test the eyes of children and their 
hearing if faulty. It should be as definite a duty 
for every teacher to test the ear and train the 
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ear to hear discriminatingly as to teach the chil- 
dren to learn the multiplication table. 

The telephone has done much for the awaken- 
ing of dull ears. 

For the school to leave children with defective 
hearing is as reprehensible as to leave them with 
defective speech, or memory. 

All ears can be easily trained to feel the thrill 
of rhythm. 

Any person who can walk with another and not 
keep step is as uncultured as one who can sit with 
his hat on in the presence of a lady in a parlor or 
reception room. 

Marching in step, and walking in step when not 
marching, is as definite a responsibility for the 
school as correct speech. 

Rhythm can be attained for every child and 
must be attained in every well managed school. 

The thrill of melody is also an indispensable at- 
tainment for every child. College songs and 
other rippling, frolicking jingles are as necessary 
in school as is a blackboard. 

You are not after classical music now any more 
than you are training in “Paradise Lost” when 
reading “Jack and Jill went up the Hill.” 

You do not need these jingles for your pupils 
who can sing and who know music and appreciate 
the art of music, but there are some in every 
school who can only have melody stirred in them 
by the melody in song and there are few, if any, 
who will not respond ultimately to melody, and 
besides it livens up a dull school as nothing else 
does. “Yankee Doodle” and “Dfxie,” “Old Black 
Joe” and “Old Kentucky Homé” have a mission 
for the school and an especial mission for the non- 
musical ones who need to have their ears un- 
stopped thereby. 

While music touches the lowest depths, it also 
rises to the greatest heights. Nothing in any of 
the common branches has any such possibilities of 
glory as have the masterpieces in song. 

While you reach down after the dullest ears 
with “Jingle Bells” and the semi-musical ones with 
“My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean” and “Annie 
Laurie,” there are those whose soul will respond 
to “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” “Sailing 
o’er the Bounding Main” and “Then You'll Re- 
member Me.” 

Nothing but music sways the physical, mental 
and moral being as does the charm of rhythm. 

Physical health needs rhythm, industrial peace 
needs it, contentment cannot be maintained with- 
out it, and social efficiency and domestic life need 
rhythm. 

Rhythm is one of the subtlest and one of the 
most majestic forces in the earth beneath and in 
the skies above. To spend time on the lesser 
needs of the child and not unloose the charm and 
power of rhythm is an unspeakable tragedy. 

And yet rhythm is as nothing when compared 
with melody. Rhythm is prin.arily physical, 
while melody is for the mind. What rhythm doés 
for the body, melody does for the intellect. 
While rhythm sways the physical life, melody sets 
the mental life aglow. 

The work of the school is to see to it that the 
child gets control of his mind, gets it in action, 
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gets it in action right, helps it in action ai 
lines. 

Search the world from sea to sea and from th 
rivers unto the ends of the earth and you will find 
nothing quite so far astray, so lacking in foresight, 
as the assumption that the work of the school is 
to waste the years of childhood and youth in do- 
ing a few mechanical stunts along traditional lines 
harnessed to a rigid, unyielding course of stud : 

The business of the school is to deal directly 
with the mind. Before you pour anything ‘ale 
it or draw anything out of it, the business of the 
school is to get the mind in condition to receive 
and give. 

Primarily the school is to deal with the mind 
What it does for the physical and morai life for 
the economic and civic life of the country must 
be done through the mind. 

The home should do much for the physical and 
industrial life and the church should do much for 
the moral and civic life, but neither and nothing 
is equipped, focused and trained to deal scien- 
tifically with the mind of the child but the school. 


ong right 


The mission of the school is primarily with the 


attitude of the mind. First face it in the right 
direction. The teacher’s great work -is to give 
the mind its aim and direction. 

Activity without aim is what makes weeds in- 
stead of grain and grasses; pests instead of pets; 
wild fruits instead of budded varieties. Activity 
without aim makes the licentiousness of imbecility 
the intensity of insanity. 

-The sluggish mind needs a stirring up, an 
awakening, a thrilling. It needs to be put in ac- 
tion. A stagnant mind is more malarial than 
stagnant water. It breeds something worse than 
pest-carrying insects. 

The chaotic mind needs a rallying cry, a Sheri- 
dan shouting to the hurrying, scurrying retreaters: 
“The other way, boys; the other way # 

The school can transform a scattering, chaotic, 
fleeing mind into a positive force hurled against 
any physical, mental and moral force triumphantly. 
This is its mission. 

The grouchy, crotchety, sour mind needs 
sweetening and the only opportunity offered for 
transforming the life of such unfortunates as a 
class of citizens is in the school. 

The intense mind needs to break its intensity. 
That which is intense to the child is far from in- 
tensity to the teacher. The whole effort of the 
school is to make the life of the schoolroom in- 
tense. Study, think, do more and more, is the 
whole plan and purpose of the school. 

What the school needs is the occasional break- 
ing in upon intensity, and nothing does this so ef- 
fectively, so refreshingly, so  inspiringly as 
melody. And nothing helps achieve any of these 
as does the melody of music. 

Rhythm prepares the auiet and peace for recep- 
tivity, but the mind must have something more. 
It needs the lightness and the brightness which 
melody alone can give to the sluggish mind; the 
captivating frolic which melody alone can bring 
into the chaotic mind, the delicious joy which 
melody alone can give to the sour soul. 

There is no normal child for whom rhythm and 
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melody have not a mission, a simple, applicable, 
adaptable mission. 

Harmony may not be for all minds, but it is 
Heaven itself to those for whom it has a mission. 
Harmony is the rainbow of promise to the soul 
that is so situated that it may catch the arch of 
glory spanning its horizon. 

The child wrestling with 2 and 2 are 4 cannot 
appreciate the wonders of higher mathematics, 


MR. PARTRIDGE AT THE ROCK PIANO AND HIS DAUGHTER 
RUTH ACCOMPANYING HIM 


but no one would make the high school student 
mark time because there are some whose minds 
are as yet closed to every truth above the table of 
two. 

So the mission of music that hegins with the 
simplest sway of rhythm, and tarries awhile with 
the faintest ripple of melody, should give wing to 
the highest flight of the joy of the masters. 

All this has been mere sentiment in the past. 
A few years ago I might as well have talked about 
making rainbows in the chemical laboratories as 
to talk about the universality of rhythm and 
melody, and the heights of musical glory in the 
country school, but today every highest aspiration 
of music for the soul can go to the smallest school 
in any country community. 

It was a beastly day on which I stepped from the 
train at a lonely station in Idaho whose postmark 
was on the letters I received from time to time. 
I found that I was eight miles from the one-room 
school I sought. When I asked the livery man if 
he would drive me out in the country he replied: 
“Not for your life.” But when I spoke the name 
of the teacher, he said: “I’d not go out there in 
this mud to save your life, but I'll try it to carry 
a friend from the outside world to see Annie Pike 
Greenwood.” 

Here was a little woman, a graduate of a unt- 
Versity, a writer of poems for the Century Maga- 


zine, who had corresponded with Richard Watson 
Gilder, teaching the little school in a far-away 
district where her husband was fencing pesky 
rabbits from the ranch whose crops they had en- 
tirely eaten the year before. 

I shall never forget how my heart sank as I got 
the first glimpse of that shanty schoolhouse on the 
plains in which was Annie Pike, the valedictorian 
and poet of the university a few short years ago! 

As we approached we heard Tetrazzini singing, 
and then Caruso. 


I had talked about the wonders of the Victrola, 
I had even written of its glory, but it had been 
an artificial appreciation until I heard in that little 
Idaho shanty of a schoolhouse a sixty-dollar Vic- 
trola which had been purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of country entertainments. One evening 
every week and every Sunday afternoon that little 
schoolhouse was filled with people of all classes 
of men, women and children who came for the 
rhythm, for the melody, for the harmony of the 
masters. 

There is a fine new schoolhouse there now, and 
babies are in the Greenwood home. The rabbits 
have retreated to new ranches, and there are good 
crops, better markets and better prices, and Annie 
Pike Greenwood is not teaching any more, but 
she is a community leader all the same and new 
records are continually coming to that Victrola. 
Prosperity and joy reign all about them. 

But not every community has an Annie Pike 
Greenwood to arrange entertainments for the pur- 
chase of a sixty-dollar instrument, and I have per- 
sonally seen instruments costing less than twenty- 
five dollars in a score of rural schools on the plains 
of North Dakota, as they are all over this broad 
land. 


Not every school has as yet any community 
leader to purchase even a_ twenty-five-dollar in- 
strument, but I have in a single half day gone 
with Professor Fullerton of the Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, State Normal College as he carried his 
little Victrola to five different country schools 
with one lone record made on purpose for him with 
one stanza each of “Old Black Joe” and several 
other attractive songs from the jolly to the patri- 
otic and devout. And after the Victrola had given 
them one of these stanzas he would have the 
school sing it with the Victrola and then he would 
have some child stand beside the instrument and 
sing. Twenty minutes in a country school was 
glory enough, and every week Professor Fuller- 
ton or one of his music students goes to a series 
of schools, thanks to the possibilities of the auto- 
mobile. Ordinarily, the visit is longer than was 
ours. 


But there are not normal schools enough to 
cover all rural schools, and not every faculty has 
an available automobile, so, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Beach of the Emporia, Kansas, State Nor- 
mal School, they loan instruments and records for 
a week or more and send them and receive them 
back by parcel post. 

Sometime someone will have the genius to paint 
a word picture of the message of hope and cheer, 
of beauty and glory that has come to the world in 
rhythm, in melody, in masterpieces through the 
Victrola. I have heard Schumann-Heink and Tetraz- 
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zini sing when fabulous prices have been paid. I 
have seen Tetrazzini called before the curtain again 
and again and again, and again and again and 
again. But the ovation was not a faint suspicion 
of the greeting she daily receives from ten thou- 
sand schools where she will continue to sing to 
millions yet unborn. 

I yield to no one in my appreciation of the rural 
mail service, and of the rural telephone, but I 
place above either and above both of them in the 
service for God and humanity the possibilities of 
the instrument which will evermore thrill country 
life with the richest music of the greatest masters. 

About 1632 the officials of Massachusetts built 
a highway out West and in due time reported that 
a highway had been built eight miles to the bluffs 
midway between the upper and lower falls of the 
Charles River, “which is as far west as a highway 
will ever be needed.” 

In 1856, sixty years ago, the seventh principal 
meridian was located. The United States govern- 
ment employed an expert civil engineer, a young 
Harvard graduate, to run a line west on the 
fortieth parallel from the Missouri River. into 
Kansas as far as civilization would ever go, and 
in the archives of Washington is his report that he 
had surveyed west from the Missouri River on 
the fortieth parallel about 100 miles, “which is as 
far west as civilization will ever go.” 

The great American desert of our childhood 
days was a very real thing. We can afford to 
laugh now, but it was no laughing matter to those 
who paid the price of the prairie. 

The chief mission of Boston, Harvard and kin- 
dred spirits of the East has been to set a limit be- 
yond which the privileges of education should not 
go. For generations reading, writing and arithme- 
tic were as far as the educational highway was 
allowed to go. Little by little the principal 
meridians scholastically were carried farther and 
farther away from the traditions of the fathers, 
but no advance has been made without the most 
vigorous attempt to prevent the extension of op- 
portunities. 


Foy generations education was for little children. 
The free public high school has come in its uni- 
versality in recent years. No new thing has come 
in colleges, in teacher training, anywhere without 
the protest of the men who had established the 
last principal meridian “beyond which there 
should be no progress.” 

1ucy set a limit of opportunity and privilege at 
both ends. Nowhere should a child be aliowed to 
use the public schools until he was five or six or 
seven years of age, and at the other end the 
schools were not for anyone who was over twenty- 
one years of age. 

Not until this decade did Cora Wilson Stewart 
or any other educator, statesman, or reformer re- 
move the I'mits, but today Mrs. Stewart has seen 
men and women of eighty years of age taught by 
public school teachers to read and write. To Mrs. 
Stewart will be the honor forever and forever of 
removing all limits beyond which education is to 
be allowed. 

Only recently has any public school pretended 
to give the privileges‘of music to children. At 
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first it was by rote and then by note, but this 
teaching was only for those who had an ear for 
music. 

Until very recently it never entered into the 
heart of man to have children in school hear any 
music other than that which they themselves could 
sing, or the idea of calling it “the teaching of 
music” to hear anything better than their own sing- 
ing. 

The great American desert was made to do more 
than to blossom as the rose. On that great 
American desert today are raised more cattie, 
more wheat, more corn, richer fruit and rarer 
flowers than had ever been grown in Boston, at 
Harvard or anywhere east of that meridian which 
was to set the bounds of civilization in Kansas. 

Great lakes feed to the parched desert the 
stored waters of the winter mountains. Such is 
Core. Wilson Stewart’s service to God and humanity 
by giving to the illiterate world the stored riches 
of literature. There is today a great desert waste, 
barren of all appreciation of the masters in music, 
but this need not be in the future if from the 
reservoir of the “records” of all the masters of 
today there can be in every school the instrument 
through which these records can captivaie, fas- 
cinate, thrill and inspire all the children of ali the 
people. 


* A SUCCESSFUL PLAN FOR SIMPLIFYING 


THE WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER 


BY C. R. FRAZIER 
Everett, Washington 

I once talked with a young man who was con- 
ducting forty-seven recitations per day in a mixed 
country school of forty-eight pupils. I have aiso 
known three-year high school courses taught by 
one man who also had the responsibility of super- 
vising the grades, and | have known many in- 
stances ot tour-year high schools taught entirely 
by two teachers. 

The practice followed, howevei, in the best high 
schools of the country limits high school teachers 
to from four to six recitations per day and, ex- 
cepi in the smalle, schools, to one or two sub- 
jects. This simplification of ‘the teacher’s pro- 
gram is considered essential to the best results in 
the high school. I believe that a corresponding 
simplification of the programs of teachers in the 
elementary schools is fundamental to the best re- 
sults there. 

It is not an uncommon thing for a teacher in 
the grades to conduct daily recitations in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar or compo- 
sition, geography, history or civics, nature study, 
art, music, physical training, health and hygiene, 
with occasional lessons in patriotism, morals and 
manners, general science, current events, sloyd and 
sewing. Of course, no teacher covers this entire 
program in one day, but nevertheless her 
repertoire includes them all. Considering the 


problem from the standpoint of the elementary 
teacher, it would seem that we are a long way 
from being out of the woods vet. 

The principle of departmental work has been 
applied more or less spasmodically to the problem 
in the grades, but cannot be said to have afforded 
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a solution, but a solution must be found.) The 
repertoire of the grade teacher must be simplified. 
What chance has she under the present regime 
of becoming a specialist in any sense of the word? 
We are treating the elementary teacher too much 
like a pack horse and too little like a professional 
expert. Whenever a new and desirable subject 
has found its way into the curriculum, it has simply 
been added to the already over-burdened program 
of the regular teacher, and perhaps a special super- 
visor has been put in charge of the new subject 
to see that it is not slighted, with the result that 
many times the new cultural subject has been made 
to assume a place of greater importance than the 
real “bread and butter” subjects of the curriculum. 
The dessert has taken the place of the meat course. 


The complete departmentalization of the grade 
school has been tried—notably at Gary, Indiana— 
but the verdict as to the desirability of this form 
of organization is not yet. In my opinion, before 
this plan is entirely acceptable it will need to be 
modified to the point of having in the first six 
grades all the common branches usually designated 
as reading, language, arithmetic and geography, 
and probably history taught by the same teacher 
in order that pupils of these tender years may be 
to this extent in charge of a single teacher to 
whom they shall be chiefly responsible. If the 
grade teacher is relieved of all of the special sub- 
jects I believe this program could not be considered 
as too heavy or too complicated. One teacher may 
be a specialist in the common branches, just as an- 
other may be a specialist in music, or drawing, or 
writing, or manual training. 


How then may city schools organized in the 
usual way be so re-organized as to accomplish this 
necessary simplification? The need for simplifica- 
tion in the first and second grades is less urgent 
than in the latter grades. From the third grade 
up, all of the work in music and in art as well as 
in the industrial subjects can be done by special 
teachers working under the direction of heads of 
departments or supervisors. 


One teacher in music can give two one-half-hour 
lessons per week in twenty to twenty-five rooms, 
and one teacher in drawing can give two one-half- 
hour lessons per week in the same rooms. The 
regular grade teacher is thus relieved from entire 
responsibility for her room for the same half hour 
each day four days in the week. During this half- 
hour period each day she can take to a special 
room, set aside for this purpose, such of her pu- 
pils, one or more, as are in especial need of coach- 
ing, and such as would ordinarily be sent to an 
auxiliary or ungraded teacher. This plan, which 
has been in successful operation with us since Sep- 
tember, 1914, has the following advantages :— 

(a) The work in the special subjects, music and 
art, is all of it done by specialists and is, therefore, 
better for the pupils. 


(b) The regular grade teachers are relieved 
from what in most cases is the most difficult part 
of their work, and their program is simplified so 
that they become specialists in the common 
branches. 

(c) The time of the supervisors of these special 
Subjects is nearly all utilized in actual teaching, 
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they becoming really heads of the departments di- 
recting the work of special teachers, beside teach- 
ing most of the time themselves. 

(d) Pupils still have the same teacher for most 
of their work. 

(e) It is also well demonstrated that this plan 
has already helped materially in the reduction of 
retardation in our schools. During the years 1910 
to 1913 inclusive, with a system of auxiliary 
teachers we were able in our schools to reduce the 
retardation from 29.1% in 1910 to 25% in 1913. 
In 1914 and 1915 with the new system in vogue 
and the regular teachers handling their own aux- 
iliary work, the percentage of retardation fell in 
1914 to 21.4%, and in 1915 to 19.1%. These figures 
have been compiled on the same basis each year 
since 1910 and constitute a striking argument in 
behalf of a system of auxiliary teachers, and a 
still more striking argument in behalf of the spec- 
ial teacher plan, with the regular teachers doing 
their own auxiliary work. 

The cost of the special teachers of music and 
drawing is offset by the saving on auxiliary 
teachers. A school system already employing a 
reasonable quota of auxiliary teachers can, with 
no extra expense, re-assign these to regular grade 
positions and can select from the regular corps, or 
elsewhere, teachers especially equipped for the 
special subjects of music and drawing. Systems 
not now employing auxiliary teachers will, I be- 
lieve, find it very much to their advantage to em- 
ploy teachers of the special subjects instead and 
allow the regular teachers time to do their own 
auxiliary work. 


A REMARKABLE PLAN 


Because of infantile paralysis in New York 
City the schools could not open as usual in early 
September, and in view of the uncertainty as to 
the exact date on which it will be safe in the 
opinion of the Health Department to open the 
public schools, President W. G. Willcox directed 
that all teachers report for duty at the usual time 
and places. 

He had arrangements made for a “Teachers’ In- 
stitute” consisting of lectures and conferences in 
each district so that the interval might be profit- 
ably utilized to the advantage of the schools and 
the teaching staff. 

The president’s plan is expressed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs 


“It is a serious thing to curtail the school work of 800,-. 
000 pupils, and our administrative machinery should be 
in readiness to open the schools without any delay or 
confusion at the earliest date consistent with safety. If an- 
unexpected and marked reduction of the epidemic, dur- 
ing the next three weeks, should make it possible to 
open all the schools on September 11, the teaching staff 
must be ready for service. 

“I have suggested that any such delay should be util- 
ized by giving our teachers the benefit of lectures, les- 
sons and conferences with a staff to be selected from the 
school system. In Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana, ‘Schools for Teachers’ and ‘Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes’ have been found so helpful and beneficial that 
they have become a recggnized feature of the school 
program which all teachers attend. The suggestion that 
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similar opportunities should be afforded to our New 
York teachers has met with enthusiastic approval. 

“IT have therefore asked the Acting City Superinten- 
‘dent to draw up a tentative program of courses to be 
‘given by associate superintendents, district superinten- 
dents, directors of departments and special branches, 
and principals, so that each teacher upon reporting for 
work may be assigned to definite work and conferences 
closely related to his or her work for the coming school 
year. 

“In several respects will such courses be particularly 
advantageous this year. Under the provisions of the 
new law relative to physical training, the schools must 
‘devote more attention to this field, and the work of the 
first year under the new law will be very much more 
effective if the teachers who are to have it in charge 
‘can be given definite ideas as to what will be expected 
of them. Furthermore, many schools in Brooklyn, 
Manhattan and The Bronx are being reorganized on 
the duplicate plan and it is of great importance that the 
‘teachers in these schools be acquainted with the mean- 
ing and possibilities of duplicate school organization. 
Again the problem presented by the new compulsory 
education law requiring the attendance of fourteen-year- 
old children unless elementary school graduates, is one 
calling for conference between teachers and child labor 
experts, as well as for careful plans for giving such 
pupils the kind of training best fitted to prepare them 
for their work. The organization of junior high schools 
or intermediate schools may,well receive further con- 
sideration, and discussion of the pension problem may 
also be included. 

“These are but a few of the many matters which may 
profitably be covered in such normal courses and con- 
ferences in the event of the actual postponement of the 
opening of the schools, and which will utilize this free 
period to the advantage of the teachers and the entire 
school system. 

“In this way it is hoped to promote’ such increased 
zest and efficiency and team work in the teaching staff 
as may in some degree at least offset the detrimental 
effects of any unfortunate delay in the opening of the 
‘schools.” 

President Willcox and Acting Superintendent 
William McAndrew suggested the following 
points as worth consideration in the formulation 

of programs :— 

The present epidemic of infantile paralysis and 
what teachers can do in the way of health les- 
sons for the children. 

The question of junior high schools or inter- 
mediate schools and how they can best be or- 
ganized. 

What work can be offered for those fourteen- 
year-old children who under the new compulsory 
education law must remain in school. This added 
year in school should be made particularly valu- 
able for them. 

The new physical training law should be inter- 
preted, and with the assistance of Dr. Crampton 
the teachers should be instructed in its meaning. 

In those schools that are to be organized on the 
duplicate plan, the teachers should be given an op- 
portunity to learn the details of the new organiza- 
tion and to appreciate its meaning and possibilities. 

It may be possible to get some effective work 
‘done on the pension problem which will come up 
again this winter. 

The formation and observation of proper habits 
in handwriting. 

Story telling. 
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The sense of humor and its cultivation in the 
school. 

The high schools—what their courses are and 
what they lead to. (Speaker selected from your 
high schools.) 

The possibilities of teachers’ associations and 
their contributions to the public welfare. 

What the public expects of a public school 
graduate. How to achieve it. 

Good posture, its cost and worth. 

The well-kept schoolroom and its effect upon 
the nerves of teachers and children. 

The teacher’s health and happiness. Their 
worth to herself and the community. 

The practical presentation of working ideals in 
the educational service. 

The present trend in education. Its prominent 
aims and methods. 

School discipline as will-training for future life, 

The aims and work of the kindergarten. What 
it can do for the grades. ; 

The teacher as citizen. 

Teachers’ councils. Their organization and 
field. 

The superintendent from the teacher’s point of 
view. 

Teaching how to study. 

School organization and administration. 

Stimulation of suggestions from all members of 
the staff for the betterment of the system. Bet- 
ter service, economy, better administrative pro- 
cedure, better service to the community, the wider 
use of school buildings, community-centre work, 
entertainments, etc. 

The daily press of New York and Brooklyn 
contributed greatly to the success of the plan. 


COMMERCIAL APPRECIATION OF 
EDUCATION 


The Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is scattering broadcast over the United 
States as the best advertisement of its city as a 
place of residence, as a place for doing business, 
and as a place for investment a circular from 
which we made the following selection of facts 
about Oakland’s schools, school buildings and 
school equipment. 

Oakland boasts of and boosts its educational 
progressiveness. 

Oakland recently has made great strides in 
revolutionizing its school structures, many of the 
old-fashioned, dingy, illy-lighted and _ illy-venti- 
lated buildings having been torn down to make 
room for modern buildings. 

In all, eleven such have recently been com- 
pleted. Each is practically an open-air school, 
having windows that swing out on_ horizontal 
pivots in such manner that the entire side of a 
classroom may be thrown open. 

In this connection, it is recalled that Oakland 
was the pioneer in open-air schools in California, 
having made the experiment several years ago 
with a classroom which had only a roof and was 
minus walls, windows and doors. 

Physical and mental tests after a year of open- 
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air schooling demonstrated to the school authori- 
ties that the pupils gained both in physical weight 
and in mental strength. 

All of the new schools have assembly rooms, 
where class plays may be acted and other school 
activities staged. These assembly rooms also are 
used for stereopticon lectures conducted by the 
pupils themselves, particularly in geography 
classes. In this study the schools are provided 
with slides showing instructive views of various 

ns of the earth and some one pupil is detailed 
to. explain the views to his fellows. 

In the newest school, the Clawson, the Oakland 
school board believes it has embodied all of the 
best points and avoided all of the mistakes of the 
last ten years. This school is declared to be 
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ideal. One of the improvements is the provision 
for offices or study rooms for teachers, where they 
may work out their pedagogic problems in quiet, 
or may give aid to a backward child without lay- 
ing it open to possible ridicule from the other 
children, or may reprove a refractory pupil with- 
out exposing it to the gibes of the other members 
of the class. 

In this last direction’ the study rooms have 
proved of great help in improving discipline, for 
it has been found that many children, when re- 
proved before the whole class, hide their feelings 
either behind bravado or sullenness. Under the 
new system, the teacher has a heart to-heart talk 


with pupils with the result of a better uaderstand- ' 


ing on both sides, 


HIGH EFFICIENCY IN RURAL TRAINING 


BY A- E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal School has 
the most complete system of teacher-training for 
rural school teaching and community life that we 
know. 

There are five genuine rural schools situated 
from five to fifteen miles from Lewiston or any 
other centre of population. Each school has a 
teacher of superior ability in charge. She is a 
great teacher and is equally skilful in guiding 
others in learning to teach. 

She starts the school in the autumn and ior 
nine weeks does all the teaching, so that the school 
is at concert pitch when six student teachers come 
to her for nine weeks of community life. 

In the far-away schools they live there the en- 
tire nine weeks. There is one cottage for the 
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regular teacher, quite a cozy, comfortable, ade- 
quate home. There are three other cottages, in 
each of which two student teachers live. These 
are. really rough board tents, made storm proof. 
There is.a small heater in each. There is also a 
living room either in a special cottage or in an 
annex to the schoolhouse. This is well equipped 
with stove, table, chairs, dishes, etc. 

From November 15 there are three relays of 


six girls each at each school, providing for the ex- 
pert training of eighty student teachers. 

It is training in inexpensive but efficient house- 
keeping. There are many social functions in which 
the teacher and her six student teachers give the 
countryside 2 life wholly impossible otherwise. 

The first week with the six students the teacher 
practically runs the school herself, but for the 
other eight weeks these six students do the work. 

Upon the board is a schedule for the week. 
There are six subjects, one for each student each 
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week, and six “overhead functions” so to speak, in 
each of which each girl has responsibility for a 
week. For one whole week each has entire charge 
of the out-of-doors of the children; of the indoor 
discipline ; of supervising the study; of the care 
of the schoolroom, boards, etc.; of the janitor ser- 
vice. Each student teacher has one entire week 
of absolute responsibility for everything, and the 
others see how well or ill each does. Of course 
we have ‘given a slight suggestion of what it is, 
but when we went the rounds of three of the .most 
significant of these rural schools we were impressed 
with the achievement. 

The regular teacher is alert all the time. She 
does not interfere for the whole week, but then 
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she is frank and fearless in her criticism and dis- 
criminating in her commendation. 

The following was upon the board for six weeks. 
One week each of the six student teachers has en- 
tire charge of the discipline, luncheon, morning 
exercises, janitor work, keeping the schoolroom in 
order or seeing that the children keep it in order, 
and play. 

For one entire week each student teacher takes 
charge of the music, penmanship, sewing, primary 
handwork, science, manual training, and also one 
regular branch. 

Discipline Chef Morning Ex. Janitor Housekeeper Play 


Lynch Robinson L.Smith Rankin Mielke A. Smith 
A. Smith L. Smith Lynch Mielke Rankin Robinson 
Robinson A. Smith Mielke L. Smith Lynch Rankin 


Rankin Lynch 
Mielke Rankin 


A.Smith Robinson L. Smith Mielke 
Robinson Lynch A. Smith L. Smith 


L. Smith Mielke Rankin A.Smith Robinson Lynch 
Lynch 
Mielke 
Robinson 


Mrs. Louise M. Dodge, the supervisor in charge 
of the Gurney School, writes as follows about the 
work as we saw it in April, 1916 :— 

“The first thing our training-teachers do when 
they come to Gurney is to consider the school- 
management problem. It is discussed in Methods 
and they are immediately given tasks under this 
schedule in some phase of actual management. 
During the quarter each practice-teacher gets a 
week’s work in each phase. I have found the 
posting of this schedule a very great help both to 
the students and to me. The routine of the school 
is provided for with absolute impartiality and with 
time enough given to the appointments that some 
attention to fitness of teacher for work may be 
given. Note that a week of play supervision pre- 
cedes the week of discipline. This has been found 
effective because teachers get an authority through 
co-operation in play which is a fine foundation for 
their heavier work in discipline. While each 
teacher is allowed to solve disciplinary problems 
in her own way there are certain habits and direc- 
tions which are always followed. This is to avoid 
breaking up study habits and the general routine 
ofthe school.” 

The keynote for the work of student teachers 
and for children is “Initiative.” 

For illustration the school grounds were in no 
condition for a garden, and of their own motion 
those country boys and girls made their own drag- 
scraper and six boys pulled it while a smaller boy 
and girl bore down on it. The garden was ulti- 
mately leveled. 

Then they extemporized a plow by using one of 
the iron standards of a discarded school desk. 
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WHAT SORT OF A MAN IS SHIELS? 


[The following article was in The Record 
Angeles, from the pen of a resident of Les Pet. 
who has been in New York City. It appears to be an 


intelligent, unbiased study of a man in whose career 


in supervision in Los Angeles our readers ar 
be interested.] € sure to 


Editor, The Record: Having lived for a number 
of years in New York City, and being acquainted 
somewhat with the work and personality of Dr 
Albert Shiels, Los Angeles’ new superintendent 
of schools, I am writing a brief sketch of the man 
and his methods, in the belief that your readers 
would be glad to know something of their new 
school head. 

Dr. Shiels is of the east, eastern; subtle, suave 
careful, swayed somewhat by expediency, and al- 
most overcautious. 

Mr. Francis, while born and educated in the 
East, is a typical Westerner. His opinions and 
policies have been too strongly and too frankly 
given to leave any doubt in the mind of the people 
as to where and for what he stands. He is virile, 
magnetic and appeals a little to the hero worship 
which lurks in all of us. 

If Francis has had politically active friends in 
the school department these will find in Shiels a 
ready ally or an unrelenting enemy—as their 
power to hurt or serve him may appear to Shiels. 

If the enemies of Francis in the schools appear 
as obstacles to Shiels they will find in him a far 
less benevolent force than Francis has been. The 
tolerant “Big Chief” is being succeeded by a man 
who will brook little interference; and some of 
those whose principal work and activity consisted 
in idling the long days through in attacks upon 
Francis will find other work to do. 

I doubt if Shiels himself has mapped out a 
course to be followed in Los Angeles. For him 
and for the city his first year or so here will be a 
period of adaptation. Shiels, above all else, is a 
politician, not necessarily of the bad type. Where 
Francis has accomplished things by a winning per- 
sonality and by sheer driving force, Shiels will 
achieve results through less apparent methods. 

And above all other consideration, the election 
of Shiels to fill a western educational position is 
an experiment. He is of the type which has suc- 
ceeded best in the East, so far ‘as professional work 
is concerned. 

The question is, will he go slowly, taking into 
account the wide difference in character between 
the western and eastern thought, or will he, unim- 
pressed by this difference, bring the re-actionary 
philosophy of the East to supplant the vivifying, 
progressive philosophy of the West—and thereby 
court disaster? 

In other words, will subtlety, suavity, a strong 
trace of racial shrewdness, backed by a keen intel- 


> 


People do not know the problems a school administrator has to meet. He has to deal with 
many employees, he has to deal justly with the children of all the people of all religious faiths, 
of all sects and creeds, and of every political faith, but the law of our land says that these 
things must not cross the threshold of the public schools.—-Horace M. Rebok, Superintendent, 
Santa Monica, California, 
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lect which sometimes takes discretion into account, 
flourish in a western setting? 

As I have said, the people of Los Angeles have 
been committed to an experiment—an experiment 
bigger than Shiels and affecting area greater than 
that bounded by the city limits of Los Angeles. 

Shiels certainly has not the quick and sym- 


pathetic interest in childlife that Francis has. He 
is keen intellectually, however, and it remains to 
be seen if he has educational vision and executive 
power. 
And—Shiels is not a Scotchman! 
Yours very truly 
J. 


A SYSTEMATIZED SCHEME OF LATIN PROSE 
_COMPOSITION 


BY D. S. WHITE, CHICAGO 


Many a Latin student is dreading his third year 
work this fall because of his antipathy for prose 
composition. He remembers the drudgery of the 
prose of his Cesar course and fears the dangers 
that will beset his path through Cicero. His 
senior companion welcomes Vergil, for he realizes 
that his terrors of prose are past. He will now 
settle down, he thinks, to an enjoyment of the 
literature and rest the brain which he fancies has 
been well nigh wrecked by the idiotic idioms and 
intricate constructions of written prose. 

This is a common complaint and a problem with 
which most teachers are constantly wrestling and 
about which their chief worries centre. But it 
should not be so, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to present very briefly, almost after the 
fashion of an outline, a scheme by which the 
writer believes that Latin prose composition can 
be made “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Let it be said at the start, however, that he does 
not lay claim to a new method; doubtless all ex- 
perienced teachers have practiced most, if not all, 
of the suggestions offered. But it is hoped that 
the inexperienced teacher may find the plan valu- 
able in co-ordinating the energies of his pupils and 
in conserving the time and strength which he him- 
self sets apart for this kind of Latin exercise. 

No one questions the value of Latin prose. It 
enlarges and fixes the vocabulary, reveals the 
force of the idiom, arranges and establishes the 
syntax, and opens the way more than anything 
else for a flexible and accurate translation. But 
the student must know the precise time and place 
of his prose and be certain of every step of ap- 
proach. Otherwise there could be no better 
means of wasting mental energy. Neatness and 
accuracy are the two watchwords; celerity and 
flexibility inevitably follow in their wake. 

Only good, ruled paper of fool’s-cap size should 
be used; the sentences should be done in ink; a 
margin of three-fourths of an inch should be kept 
at the left of the sheet; the name, date and num- 
ber of the exercise translated should be placed at 
the top of the sheet, inside; the paper should be 
folded lengthwise and the name, subject, date, 
and number of the paper written at the left of the 
opening two inches from the top. All these re- 
quirements of military exactness become signifi- 
cant in the explanations which follow. 

If no assembly or other school activity occurs 


on Monday, on account of which the periods are 
shortened, the composition should occur on that day ; 
otherwise on Friday. Monday is the day of days 
when activity is necessary to stir a student’s mind 
to its wonted pace, a day when the ordinary reci- 
tation drags most; Friday a day of restlessness, 
when activity of body overcomes ennui of mind. 
It is then that a student likes to stretch his muscles, 
for he is working his way out to “freedom.” 

The general ability of a class will determine 
largely the amount of work to lay out. Ordinarily 
twelve sentences averaging ten important words 
may be set. This amount, however, will prove 
too much for most students to handle at a single 
sitting, hence it is wise to encourage them to write 
two sentences each day during the week and review. 
the whole set carefully before the final day. This 
will result in greater accuracy, and if the final re- 
view is emphasized, the teacher will be rewarded 
by students coming to him with glowing faces to 
report how many foolish mistakes have been un- 
covered. Such a course also encourages groups 
of students to put their heads together and to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of constructions; and when 
students begin to discuss they are a long way on 
the road to mastering a thing. There is no 
sweeter music to the writer’s ear than a bunch of 
high school students locked in earnest dispute over 
an entangled syntax or ambiguous expression. 

In class, students should pass to the board as 
their numbers are called. The teacher would do 
well to lay off twelve equal portions of the black- 
board and number them in order by Roman 
numerals. The student should write on his sen- 
tence without the aid of his paper, translating 
from the book as best he can remember, first plac- 
ing on the number of the lesson, the number of 
the sentence, and his name. This making of 
“stalls” and “labelling” will save much of the 
teacher’s time. Those who cannot find space at 
the board should understand that they will be ex- 
pected to recite the oral sentences glibly or ex- 
plain the grammatical points which the lesson il- 
lustrates. 

When all the sentences are on, each student 
should pass to the board in his turn, pronounce his 
Latin, and translate without the aid of the book. 
He should then be allowed first to correct any 
mistakes that he had discovered after he had 


Continued on page 272. 
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AMERICA’S MOST TYPICAL COUNTY 


Since I have probably had the opportunity to 
know more counties in all America than any other 
writer, I may be justified in assuming to designate 
Lincoln County, Nebraska, as the most typical 
county in America. If when the story is told any 
other county cares to challenge the statement, it 
will be interesting to see its demonstration. 

North Platte, the county seat, is 280 miles from 
Omaha on the overland railway route, as it was 
of the freighters and pony express before the days 
of steam on the prairies. 

The North and South Platte rivers are both in 
the county, uniting near North Platte. There is 
exceedingly rich irrigated soil, the best of dry 
farming, and the worst of sand dunes in the state 
in Lincoln County. 

The county is forty-eight miles by fifty-two, 
making an area of 2,500 square miles, which is 
larger than the State of Rhode Island, and a third 
as large as Massachusetts. From the county scat 
to the remotest school is sixty-five miles. 

Miss Aileen Gantt, county superintendent, has 
made the most of every feature of the county edu- 
cationally. 


At O’Fallon’s, a purely rural community, is the 
first $12,000 rural schoolhouse, not consolidated, 
in Nebraska, and here also is one of the first 
teacherages in the state, made from the old school- 
house as the residence of Principal Ben Johnson, 
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whose bride presides over one of the first school 


homes in the _ state, boarding 


the two assistant 
teachers. 


The school grounds are favored with the most 
and best trees I have seen in any rural school yard 
between the Missouri river and the Rockies. The 
brick schoolhouse and the cozy teacherage in those 
grounds make a picture not easy to duplicate. Ad- 
joining the lot is an acre for school gardening and 
agricultural demonstration. ‘ 

In the entire county there is but one township 
where consolidation is possible or is likeiy ever 


_ to be possible, and here Miss Gantt is soon to bring 


about consolidation under ideal conditions. 

Beyond the best first rural schoolhouse and one 
of the first teacherages in Nebraska there are 
scattered over this vast county 120 one-room 
schools, many with fewer than six pupils, and of 
these one-room schools six are in sod school- 
houses, warm in winter, cool in summer, but 
minus all other comforts and conveniences. But 
even in these sod houses the teachers are paid $50 
a month or more, and the school year is not 
shortened because of primitive conditions. 

North Platte, the county seat, is quite as re- 
markable as any feature of Lincoln County. With 
fewer than 6,000 people, it has a $100,000 locomo- 
tive round house, a more than $100,000 railway 
station, and one of the first junior high school 
buildings between the Mississippi and the Sierras, 
a fireproof building with elaborate equipment for 


manual training and domestic science, with. a 


gymnasium 100 feet long which is transformable 


on occasion into an auditorium seating 800. 
Possibly the most interesting demonstration of 
the vitality of North Platte educationally under 
the leadership for several years of Superintendent 
Wilson Tout is the fact that its high school foot- 
ball team is the terror of all the other school 
teams. Even Omaha’s high school boys went out 
there and took back with them a score of 7 to 48. 
This football team well illustrates the spirit of 


Lincoln County. Its leadership is due primarily 


to the fact that the richest young man in the city. 


personally coaches the team and finances it, Keith 
Neville, Democratic candidate for governor this 
year. 

Another most remarkable feature of the. situa- 
tion, notably for Nebraska, is that the people realiy 


appreciate the brilliant leadership, professional ° 
common sense, and personal devotion of Aileen 


Gantt, the county superintendent, to such an extent 


that no one dares or cares to be a candidate against: 


her. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF JESSUP 


As we said in the issue of August 24, we regard 
the election of Dean Jessup of lowa State Univer- 
sity to the presidency of lowa State University as 
one of the most significant educational events of 
the times. 

We have often said that we regard teacher- 
training as the greatest of all educational activi- 
ties, that to train teachers skilfully and wisely is 
a vastly greater art and science than to train phy- 
sicians, lawyers or engineers. It has seemed as 
though we were speaking into vacancy. For a 
long time we could see no reaction in scholastic 
circles. 

Attacks on state normal schools by -Foundations 
and by many university leaders were so _ pro- 
nounced that it looked as if all that had been done 
had been to stir up the men of aristocratic millions 
and traditions. 

Columbia University, the University of the City 
of New York, and Chicago University alone gave 
anything like a welcome to the idea of teaching 
teachers, and even in these institutions it was not 
easy for professors in other departments to con- 
cede scholarship to a _ professor of education. 
Even Columbia went far afield for a _ professor 
when its Teachers’ College had a peerless man in 
that subject. 

A kid student in law passed the mature and 
scholarly student of education with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

But it remained for the Carnegie Foundation to 
set out deliberately to degrade the lowa State Nor- 
mal School. That story is well known. Train- 
ing teachers was not big business. 

The state legislature first took a noble stand 
‘against that attitude, and now Iowa leads every 
‘state in the Union in placing its highest educational 
wreath upon a teacher of teachers. Hats off to 
Iowa! 

Whe says the world does not move? 

A NOTABLE VINDICATION 

Massachusetts has a law quite out of the usual. 
Her district superintendency law unites a few 
small towns having a total of about fifty teachers. 
No one can be elected superintendent without hav- 
ing obtained a certificate from the State Board of 
Education before becoming a candidate. 

Once elected he cannot be dismissed without the 
consent of the State Board of Education. The 
first important test in this latter phase of the law 
came recently in the districts in which Medfield, 
Millis, Norfolk and Westwood were united. Last 
spring it was evident that there was friction be- 
tween some teachers and the superintendent which 
led to bitter feeling between factions created 
thereby. 

The result was the ultimate two-thirds vote of 
the school board members of the four towns jor 
his dismissal, and the consent of the State Board 
was asked to carry out their vote by his dismissal. 
This led to a complete canvass of the entire situa- 
tion and the refusal of the State Board to allow 
the dismissal. 

The vital feature in all this was the charge on 
the part of a few women teachers of too great 


familiarity on his part. There was no charge or 
hint of any act of affectionate caressing even in 
the mildest form. 

T he joint board placed slight emphasis upon 
this feature but vaguely charged incompetency, 
which charge was so palpably un just that it had no 
weight, and the other charge was so appar- 
ently for the creation of public prejudice that it 
had no appreciable weight. The whole affair was 
of a kind that needs to be dealt with as heroically 
as the State Board of Massachusetts dealt with it. 

Everyone is righteously indignant when any 
school official is lax in morals and it is eminently 
desirable that there should be every precaution 
taken to protect the schools, and yet it is equally 
well known that some women can be over-sus- 
picious and absurdly sensitive. 

There are four cases in point, one of which 
went into the courts. In one case a woman, long 
a teacher, left her husband because he swore at 
her, but when she came upon the witness stand 
the oath consisted in “By Gorry” uttered with 
some emphasis. 

A teacher in a Massachusetts city asked for a 
- professional book that she might be up with the 
times. It was before the days of Sex Hygiene, 
and the book given her was “The First Three 
Years of Childhood,” by Perez, and the teacher in- 
sisted that this immoral book had been intention- 
ally given her for a sinister purpose. 

Recently a teacher made serious charges against 
her superintendent, and when forced to admit at 
a hearing that they were wholly without founda- 
tion, her .excuse was that he was prejudiced 
against her and he would “get her” if she did not 
“get him first,” and she knew of no other way “to 
get him.” 

It is important that a man be protected from 
those who are super-sensitive, and especially from 
those who presume upon the sensitiveness of the 
public in such matters. : 


HOME-SCHOOL OUTDOOR PROJECTS 


Conditions. vary greatly in rural districts. 

Home-school projects must be adapted to the 
community. Here are some of the projects from 
which children can choose according to local con- 
ditions :— 

Corn acre; or part acre. Potato acre; or part 
acre. Market garden projects. Poultry projects 
for eggs. Poultry projects for table market. Pig 
raising. Sheep raising. Goat raising. 

Each of these projects has its own conditions, 
but since gardens are the most general of out- 
door projects, the most interesting, the most profit- 
able ordinarily, and the most educational we 
speak mostly of that project. 

Gardens are of two general classes: First, those 
which raise vegetables of various kinds for sale to 
stores or personal patrons; and, second, those 
which raise these for canning, and market their 
garden product as canned goods. 

Since the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under the guidance of O. H. Benson and 
his associates has presented the whole canning 
club industry so elaborately and skilfully we rec- 
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ommend that teachers send to Mr. Benson, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, VD. tor 
Sulletins on tims sudject. is nothing clse 
iM print that is so valuabie, and it may be had 
without cost. 

Home-school gardening for the market is one 
of the most educationally valuable, industrially 
profitable, and personally improving otf all school 
or home activities. 

County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin, Cook 
County, Illinois, has materialized this vision more 
adequately than has any one else we know. 

The child must pay rent to his father tor land, 
at the same rate that other renters pay. 

Where there are children whose fathers have 
no land that they are willing to rent, Mr. Lobin 
arranges tor a Community-Garden. 

For instance, a man sets apart an acre of his 
farm which he _ rents for $50, ploughed 
and iertilized. He stakes this off in tentn-ot-an- 
acre plots and a school boy or girl can have one 
or more of these at $5 for a tenth of an acre. 

Every child keeps a correct account of every 
cent paid out on his garden, and pays himself ten 
cents an hour for all time honestly worked. He 
also keeps account of all sales. Each child is 
provided by Mr. Tobin each year with a book in 
which accounts are kept and the teacher examines 
this book frequently to be sure that the child 1s 
working faithfully and is heeding all instructions. 

Often the rent of land is much less than $50 
an acre. The children should pay the full market 
price for land. They should learn early that they 
are not to expect favors in a business way because 
they are children, whether they deal with their 
father or with a neighbor. 


RECREATION CONGRESS 


The tenth anniversary of the organization of the 
Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America will be celebrated at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, October 2-6. 

This has been one of the most noteworthy as- 
sociations in the United States. We have been 
identified with the association from the first and 
on the Board of Directors for several years, so that 
we know of the early struggles. Indeed, up to six 
years ago it was no easy matter to maintain all the 
Departments of the Association. 

It was the coming of Joseph Lee into the presi- 
dency at the Rochester meeting that made the way 
for great financial support. 

See the condition now! 

Last year 432 American cities maintained 3,294 
playgrounds with 7,507 expert directors. In 250 
of these cities the playgrounds are maintained at 
public expense, and 111 of the cities emnployed 155 
play leaders all the year. 

In addition to all this 612 school buildings in 136 
cities are used as evening recreation centres. And 
in fifty-six other cities 146 other than school build- 
ings are used as recreation centres. 

Last year $4,066,377 was expended in operating 
public playgrounds. 

There was expended $163,750 by the public for 
public playgrounds, and half a million dollars 
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($479,100) was privately given for public play- 
grounds. 

All this is due almost exclusively to the leader- 
ship and promotion of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

That its work is not completed may be seen from 
these facts :— 

600 communities with which the Playground and 
Recreation Association has corresponded have not 
yet secured a single playground. 

338 cities which have made a start have not yet 
employed play leaders and are therefore in danger 
of failures and setbacks. 

The meeting at Grand Rapids, October 2-6, will 
be one of the most interesting educational meet- 
ings of any kind in the United States. 

The slogan at Grand Rapids will be: “Commun- 
ity Building and Character Building Through 
Play.” 


2+ 
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ELLIS AND SCOTT 


Indiana is to elect a state superintendent in 
November. The last two state superintendents 
have been Democrats. Mr. Greathouse declined 
a renomination, and so each party went into open 
field and selected its candidate. The Democrats 
selected as their standard-bearer, Samuel L. Scctt 
of Jeffersonville, county superintendent of Clark 
County, and the Republicans selected Ex-President 
Ellis of Vincennes College. Neither is especially 
identified with any vital issue so that it is likely 
to go as the state goes politically. There was 
nothing unpleasant in the primary campaign, and 
there will be nothing disagreeable in the election 
campaign. 


WOMEN CAPTURED MONTANA 

At the primaries in Montana, August 29, the 
first in which women have participated, they 
nominated every woman on any ticket, including 
the state superintendency on the Democratic ticket, 
and Congressional nomination on the Republican 
ticket. Women are evidently for women in 
Montana. 


South Carolina taught 1,000 adults to read and 
write in night school in 1915-1916, the state appro- 
priating $5,000 therefor. Another star in Cora 
Wilson Stewart’s crown. 


The teacher who is cheerful but not undigni- 
fied, kind but not to slackness, and patient with- 
out over-indulgence, is wanted in many school- 
rooms. 


Hon. C. O. Case has been renominated as state 
superintendent of Arizona, and reélection 
seems to be assured. 

“Want of care does more harm in the world 
than want of knowledge” is a truth that should 
be emphasized. 

Illinois is the second state in the Union in the 
amount expended for education. 


Oakland meeting 


— 


Advance enrollment for 


4,214. 
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PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


FIELD REPORTS IN BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLUB WORK 


BY O. H. BENSON 
Washington, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


One of the many club projects conducted in 
Massachusetts during the past year was the 100- 
day poultry club project. Three hundred and 
eighty members of this club completed all the work 
required by the state leader in charge of the Massa- 
chusetts work. The following is of interest :— 

The champion of this club secured 822 eggs from 
the ten hens during the 100-day period with a total 
receipt of $20.55. The work was done at a cost 
of $5.59, thus giving him a net profit of $14.96, or 
a profit of $1.50 per hen. The 380 members 
managed for the project period 5,857 hens; the 
eggs laid during the period were 311,280, an aver- 
age of 53.15 per hen. The total receipt for the 
380 members was $4,409.48. The work was con- 
ducted at a total cost of $1,057.66 with a net profit 
of $3,351.82, or an average net profit per hen 
managed through the contest of 100 days was 
62 1-3 cents. 


KANSAS. 


The Glenwood Mother-Daughter Canning Club, 
Leavenworth County, canned during the fruit and 
vegetable season over 2,000 quarts of home-grown 
products. The club was made up of eleven 
mothers and eleven daughters who met in a social 
group once a month and in addition to this studied 
the follow-up instructions and conducted canning 
work together, by teams and by groups. The 
champion Mother-Daughter team canned eighty- 
eight varieties of canned products. The second 
highest, 69; third highest, 67. A_ local, rural 
church was used as a meeting place and as the cen- 
tre for the demonstration work. The Mother- 
Daughter Club is only one of the many club proj- 
ects conducted by Otis Hall of Kansas in connec- 
tion with his work. 

MONTANA. 

During the past year the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
work in Montana was the first organized work at- 
tempted in the state along this particular line of 
extension work. A few of the records made in 
Montana in club work are illuminating and suggest 
the possibilities of the work in the great North- 
west. 

A Missoula boy produced sixty-five bushels of 
potatoes on his one-tenth of an acre plat, at a cost 
of $15.63, with a net profit of $47.27, or at the 
rate of 650 bushels per acre at a net profit of 
$472.70 per acre. 

Two sisters of Deer Lodge, Montana, each of 
them managing one-tenth of an acre of land in 
home garden and canning work, made the follow- 
ing records: Grace Holt made a net profit from 
her garden and canning work of $109.56, Her 
work was done at a cost of $35.06, At this rate the 
net profit on an acre would have been $1,095.60, 
Opal Holt managing the same sized garden plat 
made a net profit of $148.62 at a cost of $40,12, 


At this rate for an acre, the amount would have 
been $1,486.20. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 4 
In Berks County the champion corn club mem- 
ber made a yield of 100.1 bushels from which he 
made a net profit of $54.25. His cost of produc- 
tion was $20.83. In Montgomery County the 
champion made a yield of eighty bushels of corn 
per acre with a net profit of $31. One hundred 
acres of corn farmed on the same intensive basis 
would have made a profit of $1,300. A Mont- 
gomery County boy in his pig club work showed 
a gain of 282 pounds in a 175-day period, during 
which period he made a profit of $13 on the one 
pig or hog. A boy in Exeter, Pa., made 70.6 
bushels per acre at a profit of $25.23; it cost him 
$29.72 to produce this crop. If farming 100 acres 
at the same rate this boy would have made $2,523 
in a single summer season. A girl made 860 
pounds of tomatoes in her garden plat consisting of 
one-twentieth of an acre, or at the rate of 17,200 
pounds per acre. Her net profit on this small 
plat of ground was $6.50, or at the rate of $130 
profit per acre. 


LONG ISLAND. 


A. B. Graham, director of extension, employed 
Mrs. Nellie F. Snyder to put on a definite cam- 
paign in home canning work on Long island, be- 
ginning July 1, 1915. In three months she con- 
ducted ninety-three canning demonstrations with 
a total attendance of 5,517. Seventy-five letters 
from people who attended the demonstrations and 
had tried out the recipes, instructions and direc- 
tions, give definite testimony to the success, not 
only of the demonstrations and work, but also as to 
the use of the printed recipes and instructions as 
used in the National Home Canning Club work, and 
is referred to as the “Cold-Pack” method of 
canning, in which all kinds of fruits and vegetables 
are completely sterilized. Not a single report has 
come from the field from these 5,517 people who 
attended the demonstrations to the effect that the 
method was impractical or that they could not 
succeed with the recipes. 


MINNESOTA. 


The champion of pig club work made a score of 
79.9 in the state contest. The pig from the time 
the boy took charge showed an average gain of 
1.96 pounds per day. During the pig contest the 
boy’s records showed that he produced pork at a 
cost of 3.9 cents per pound. The boys’ club at East 
Grand Forks last year sold between 200 and 300 
bushels of seed corn. The corn had been tested 
and approved by the local leader. Their corn was 
sold at $4 a bushel. 


WYOMING. 


A boy of Lander made a yield of seventy 
bushels of potatoes on one-eighth of an acre, which 
was at the rate of 560 bushels to the acre. The 
one-eighth of an acre made the boy a net profit of 
$80.65. A boy of Wheatland, champion of the 
Pork and Crop Production club work in sixteen 
weeks of club work, had a pig that made a gain of 
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172 pounds, or an average of one and one-half 
pounds per day. The boy made a net profit of 
$5.31 on the one hog at a cost of $9.53, estimating 
the value of the hog at market price, seven certs 
per pound. The total profit from the boy’s one- 
eighth of an acre of corn after feeding part of the 
corn to the hog was $10.95. 


UTAH. 


The state leader of club work in Utah reports 
14,113 club members actually beginning work and 
showing a net profit to the state of $166,941. The 
potato club members averaged a net profit of $132 
per acre, with an average yield of 440 bushels. 
The highest yield in the state was 646 bushels. 
The sugar-beet club averaged 18.5 tons per acre 
with an average net profit of $43.93. The highest 
yield reported was forty-two tons. 330 menr- 
bers raised 7,000 birds, and made an average net 
profit of $8.50 per member. Each bird paid a net 
profit of $4.40. 1,460 girls baked 39,420 loaves 
of bread. Each of the 332 members raised a pig 
and added $6,640 to the wealth of the state, which 
is nearly sufficient to defray the entire cost of the 
club work in the state of Utah. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The largest yield of corn grown by a club mem- 
ber during the past backward season was 90 
bushels to the acre. The second highest was 833, 
the third highest was 75} bushels. This was 
based on the mature air-dried corn. _‘ The state of 
North Dakota is divided into two sections, north- 
ern and southern. The above yields were made 
in the southern half of the state. 
yield in the corn club work of the northern section 
was 503 bushels, at a net profit of $75. 
One hundred and ninety-five club groups in 
North Dakota not only enrolled but actually 
started work, representing an enrollment of over 
1,047. Forty-two per cent. of then: completed all 
the field work, 282 of them completed all the ac- 
tivities including exhibits, making out crop records 
as requested by the state leader. During the vear 
the state leader conducted eighty-five canning 
demonstrations with a total attendance of 4,444. 
251 field and special demonstration meetings were 


held during the year, and thirty-four club fairs 
and festivals. 


IDAHO. 


A boy of Twin Falls, who started with one 
Berkshire sow pig, later produced a litter of nine 
pigs. At the end of five months of management 
by the boy the pigs weighed 1,019 pounds. The 
pork was produced at 2.9 cents per pound, and in 
addition to the pig club work, the boy made a yield 
of eighty-five bushels of corn on his acre in the 
corn club work. In Richfield, the girls’ champion 
of the state started with a setting of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs for which she paid $1.50. She 
hatched out and raised fourteen chicks or 100 per 
cent. at a cost of $2.20, sold $9 worth and retained 
fifty per cent. of her flock. The total value, $18; 
net profit, $14.50 on one setting of eggs. 

The leader of Idaho organized seventy-five 
Mother-Daughter combinations for the home can- 
ning club work during the past club season, 


The highest. 
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Catherine Janifer of Lewiston was the champion 
home gardener of Idaho. She raised in her gar- 
den, cabbage, sweet corn and carrots; she sold $2.10 
worth of fresh products, used $10 worth at home, 
Russell Wilson of Greenleaf was the champion in 
the potato club work of the state. On one-eighth 
of an acre plot, forty-eight bushels were produced 
at a cost of $12.10, giving the boy a net profit of 
$21.90 on his club plat. At the same rate of yield 
for an entire acre the profit would have been $175. 
Paul Lohrmann of Parma was the champion in 
the corn club work for the state of Idaho. He 
raised 127 bushels of corn on an acre. It cost 
$11.20, which gave him a profit of $77.70 per acre. 
At the same degree of intensity of farming on 100 
acres of corn the boy would have made $7,770 of 
salary for the season. The Lewiston Mother- 
Daughter Club of Idaho had a membership of 
eighty enrolled, forty girls and forty mothers. 
They canned forty-seven varieties and a total of 
9,696 quarts of fruit and vegetables, out of which 
3,044 were vegetables. The total cost of produc- 
tion to the club was $1,286.60; the total profit to 
the club was $1,580, saved to their homes - in 
economic values in addition to conservation, social 
and health values gained. The second champion 
club- was the Mother-Daughter Club of Caldwell, 
Canyon County, made up of thirty-nine members. 
The total products canned by this club were valued 
at $1,250, giving the club a net gain of $825. 


CONCRETE HELP FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


BY JANET R. RANKIN 


A conference which touched the destinies of every- 
one of the 6,600 Wisconsin country schools was held in 
Madison August 29 to September 8, when the 100 super- 
vising teachers of the state met to compare progress 
and to gain knowledge and inspiration for fresh ad- 
vance. 


Wisconsin is unique among the states in its rural 
supervisory system, which went into effect in the fall 
of 1915 and has now been emulated by Pennsylvania. 
Each county has at least one supervising teacher, and 
counties with more than 125 teachers (exclusive of cities 
under city superintendents) may have two. The bene- 
ficial effects of this law have already been abundantly 
demonstrated. Hitherto county superintendents had 
been working alone. hampered by a mass of routine and 
administrative burdens, and the individual country 
school, in which the majority of Wisconsin children 
receive their first and last education, had often been 
left unhelped and unvisited. 


The supervising teacher is an assistant to the 
county superintendent in visiting schools and working, 
especially with the weaker teachers, to bring suggestion, 
instruction and encouragement to the country school. 
Herself an experienced country teacher, she knows the 
problems and difficulties which confront the worker in 
the rural district, and brings to the solution of these 
problems all the energy and enthusiasm she can com- 
mand. . 


The ‘object of the supervising teachers’ conference 
was to create a feeling of solidarity and co-operation 
among the rural supervisors of Wisconsin counties, to 
“compare notes” on progress attained, and to offer a 
course of instruction in the new Wisconsin course of 
study or common school manual, which has been en- 
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tirely rewritten and modernized during the past year 
by members of the state department of public in- 
struction. 

The instruction given at this conference was refresh- 
ingly concrete and informal. In place of the modern 
pedagog droning away on the importance ot eliminating 
the bookish and the abstract, here the thing was actu- 
ally done, and lessons were given which might be trans- 
ferred bodily into any of the country schools of Wis- 
consin, lessons which moreover carried their “morals” 
as to teaching methods so clearly that no one could 
mistake. 

Visit the physiology lesson, and you would hear 
A. A. Thomson, rural school supervisor for the state, 
leading a discussion on the care of the nails, or the 
arrangement and functions of our body organs—the 
latter illustrated by actual parts of animals, such as any 
country teacher might obtain, brought in as laboratory 
specimens. Visit the music hour, and you would hear 
Professor Peter Dykema of the University of Wiscon- 
sin “leading in song.” The pupils were all bright and 
interested, child songs were the order of the day, and 
a goodly store of melody was laid up to be translated 
into music for the country children of Wisconsin. 


The criterion of art work in school was said to be use, 
by Miss Maybell Bush of the state department of public 
instruction. The child will love art when he uses his 
drawings, as calendar illustrations, spelling book covers, 
illustrations for compositions, and so forth. Practical 
art was illustrated in a trip to the University barns, 
where the latest word in combining sanitation and con- 
venience with real beauty of construction has bees 
realized. 

Together with instruction in the fundamental subjects 
went more general discussions. School finances, school 
reports and statistics, club work with the schools, plays 
and games were expounded and illustrated. Between 
lectures it was common for one of the instructors to 
give five minutes of vigorous physical exercise to the 
pupils, or to lead a short stroll around the hall and back, 
to prepare for the digestion of the next intellectual 
banquet. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary called the confer- 
ence. The instructors were members of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. It was a splendid ex- 
ample of the boosting of a new system along its path 
of usefulness, by injecting into it comradeship, commoam 
sense and inspiration. 


--- 


WRITERS AND THEIR WRITINGS 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles 
And there he fares down aisles of bloom 
That thrill the air with their perfume; 

Yet still his song forever sings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


Aye, he was brother to the brooks, 

Had kinship with the forest nooks, 

And caught the vibrant rhyme of truth 
That lines the laughing lips of Youth; 
Age found him not; his heart had wings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


The rose adrip with honeydew, 

, The silvered clouds against the blue, 
The friendly trees, and wind-swept grass 
Gave hail to him when he would pass; 
His were the summers and the springs— 
This man who sang of common things. 


Deep-shrined within the homefolks’ hearts 
Is held his simple, humble art 

Which glorified the everyday 

And gave us joy along the way 

To free our souls of scare and stings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


The golden song of heaven is 
A poem built of souls like his, 
Whose gentle songs were fashioned of 
God’s light, and laughter, life and love. 
Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


“Take your needle, my child, and work at your pat- 
tern; it will come out a rose by and by.” Life is like 
that—one stitch at a time taken patiently and the pat- 
tern will come out all right like the embroidery. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


William Dean Howells took his vacation at York 
Harbor, Maine. ‘*The Daughter of the Storage” 
is his latest novel. 

James Norman Hall, whose “Kitchener’s Mob” 
is by far the best account of experience in the 
British Army yet published, has gone to England 
for material for another book on the war. 

Herbert Quick of Berkeley Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, whose “Brown Mouse” is the best school 
story since “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” is on the 
United States Comnussion on “Rural Credits.” 

Hamlin Garland was appropriately honored and 
doctored by the Universitv of Maine in June. He 
spent his summer at Canton, New York His 
latest book is “They of the High Trails.” 

Irving Bacheller, author of “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie,” spent his summer at Canton, New York, 
the place of his birth 

Holman Day, Maine’s most famous modern 
writer of stories and verse. spent his summer on 
his yacht along the Maine Coast. 

Thomas Hardy, author of “Jude” and many 
other novels, is doing Red Cross work in the army. 

Booth Tarkington of Indianapolis spent his 
summer at Kennebunkport, Maine. His latest 
book is “Seventeen.” 

It is a long time since any publishing house has 
issued as many successful novels in one season as 
have Harper Brothers in 1916. 

Kate Langley Bosher,.author of “People Like 
That,” spent her summer near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Sinclair Lewis, author of “Our Mr. Wrenn,” is 
making an automobile tour with Mrs. Lewis from 
seaeto sea. 

Compton Mackenzie, author of “Ploshers 
Mead,” is on duty in a department of the British 
Army. 
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Mary E. Wilkins Freeman of Metuchen, N. J., 
is preparing a new book of short stories after the 
order of “The Copy-Cat.” 

Clarence Buddington Kelland, author of the 
“Mark Tidd” books for boys, spent his vacation 
at Wilmington, Vermont. 

Margarita Spaulding Gerry, author of the famous 
“Toy Shop,” spent her summer at Haven, Maine. 

Zane Grey’s “The Border Legion” was the best 
seller in three cities in the spring sales. He took 
his vacation at Catalina Island, Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Sarah Witters of Winthrop College, Rock Hili, 
South Carolina, has a year’s leave of absence in 
which to prepare a series of school books for the 
J. B. Johnson Company of Richmond, Virginia. 

Philip Curtis, author of “The Ladder,” is on 
duty at Nogales, Arizona, as captain of a Connecti- 
cut Company. 

Albert Bigelow Paine, whose latest book is 
“Hollow Tree,” spent the summer on Theodore 
N. Vail’s summer home at Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. 

Margaret Deland spends her summers at 
Kennebunkport, Maine. Her latest novel is “The 
Rising Tide.” 


A SYSTEMATIZED SCHEME OF LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION 


Continued from page 2¢5 


taken his seat, whereupon other members of the 
class should offer corrections, each being recog- 
nized by the hand. Promiscuous corrections 
should not be tolerated, however much they seem 
to indicate interest and enthusiasm. Every mem- 
ber in the class should be aware of any and all 
corrections and this is absolutely impossible when 
several offer corrections in unison and await the 
nod of the teacher for recognition. Futhermore, 
the student who offers a correction should be re- 
quired to give the reason for his correction, and 
to do so in proper English. Obviously nothing 
could be more incongruous than to tolerate faulty 
English while striving for correct Latin. 

Until the class has become acquainted with the 
nature of the work, one or two of the brightest 
pupils might start off with the reciting at the board, 
the teacher finishing the work of correction. Oniy 
when the lesson involves exceptional difficulties 
and includes sentences which may be expressed 
in a variety of ways and require elaborate ex- 
planation should the teacher take charge at the 
board. Pupils should be trained to pass to the 
Board quickly and quietly, stand properly, and re- 
cite with distinctness. It will be found that stu- 
dents prefer to act in this methodical, militarylike 
exactness provided that they are conscious that 
they will be required to do so. But slovenly 
habits in prose composition always result in con- 
fusion and nullify the value of this work. Here 
care must be taken that students do not purposely 
propose senseless questions either for the sake of 
appearing interested or in order to delay the 
progress of the lesson. 

Before the student leaves his sentence at the 
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board, he should be required to underscore the 
principal constructions. All corrections made on 
his paper when at his seat should be in pencil. 
These corrections, like those made at the board, 
should be written over the faulty word. Word’ 
order should be conscientiously dealt with. Py- 
pils should indicate the number of mistakes on 
the margin at the left of each sentence and total 
the number at the bottom of the sheet. If the 
lesson contained aproximately one hundred words 
and the student made ten mistakes, he shouid be 
encouraged to compute his own percentage, being 
assured that in his teacher’s final mark good pen- 
manship, neatness, and good order of words would 
count much in his favor. If time permits, the 
teacher should ascertain how many in the class 
made less than three mistakes, than five, etc., as 
pupils enjoy the distinction of belonging to the 
98, the 95 or the 90 per cent. class. The teacher 
should also make sure that no pupil has come to 
class without his paper or with a pencil-written 
paper. 

If the lesson has been completed within the 
period assigned for it, pupils should take home 
their corrected papers and study the corrections 
caretully. The lesson assigned for the follow- 
ing day should be shortened to allow for the fif- 
teen-minutes review of the corrected sentences. 
When the class enters the room Tuesday, each 
member should deposit his paper on the teacier’s 
desk and take with him to his seat a half sheet of 
scratch paper and write on it his name, subject 
and date. Four sentences which the teacher had 
previously chosen because they best illustrated the 
principles of the lesson should be dictated slowly 
and the pupils should be able to write a very nearly 
exact duplicate of the corrected sentences. These 
half sheets the teacher should examine and all 
those which are worth ninety-five per cent. or 
more should be fastened together and pinned in a 
conspicuous place on his bulletin board and a 
record be made of those who had been successful 
in getting their papers into this list. Each week 
the successful student’s name should be entered 
in this list and those who repeat their previous 
record should receive a significant check mark op- 


posite their names. It will be found that this is 


one of the best inducements for accurate work 
and that it contributes in a large measure to the 
enjoyment of the course. 


Further inducement for the best efforts of the 
student in this dictation slip plan will be found 
if the teacher lets it be known that only those sen- 
tences dictated will appear in the monthly or final 
examination. The exhibited slips, of course, will 
not be permitted to fall into the hands of students 
for the purpose of cramming for the examinations. 

My final suggestion is that each teacher should 
provide himself with a filing-cabinet containing 
one hundred pigeonholes into which afier due 
examination he should slip the returned papers. 
These. papers should be open to inspection by tnose 
who wrote them, but should not be permitted to 
be taken from the room. At the end of the 
semester, papers which show greatest neatness and 


accuracy might be put on exhibition. If this fact 
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be announced at the beginning of the semester, it 
will serve as another inducement for the best 
work. Of all inspectors the ones the student 
dreads mosi are his parents. 

. It is the conviction of the writer after eight 
years’ experience with this method that the period 
and one-third spent on composition is sufficient 
for the week and the remainder of the recitations 
need not be punctuated with recurring prose sen- 
tences in oral form. One full lesson systematic- 
ally and thoroughly conducted with a review of 
fifteen minutes ought to be all that the average 
class can digest of this meaty kind of a Latin ex- 
ercise. An exacting and energetic teacher will 
exercise the student’s mind with more Latin in this 
‘period and one-third of prose than he possibly 
can in all the other four days of the week. And 
the best part of it all is that the students, in the 
experience of the writer, enjoy it and the Latin 
with which they wrestle stays with them. 


> > 


THE CORN 


Air: Tennyson's ‘‘The Brook’’ 


[Words by O. P. Kinsey, Valparaiso University, ar- 
ranged by Elsie French.] 
With many a flaunt of green and gold, 
And many a glint of yellow, 
My banners beautiful unfold, 
In bright September mellow; 
I nod beneath the Hunter’s Moon, 
In camps whose fires are buried, 
I waken with a million spears 
In brown ranks, staunch and serried; 
A whisper follows on the wind, 
An echo on the river, 
Come rain, or drought, or sun, or snow, 
Let Corn be king forever—ever— 
Hail! King Corn, forever—ever— 
Hail! King Corn forever! 


I brave the frosts of northern lands, 
I challenge broad savannas, 
While wheat and rice together bow 
Before my valiant banners; 
Nor golden West, nor teeming East 
Such wealth as mine can borrow, 
The states are sentineled by Corn,— 
A fortress in each furrow. 
A call is borne upon the wind, 
An echo on the river, 
Come rain or drought, or sun, or snow, 
Let Maize be king forever—ever— 
Maize be king forever—ever— 
au Crown King Maize forever! 


In May, I sprout; then dailv grow, 
The sun my willing vassal; 

My silken gown by August moon 
Is hung with golden tassel. 

I reign, yet servant am to all, ist 
I live in song and story, 
For long the Indian maize shall be 

The Nation’s pride and glory. 


Then list the ripple in the corn, 
The echo on the river; 
No famine fear, nor blight be near 
Our sovereign Maize forever—ever— 
Hail! O Maize, forever—ever— 
Hail! O Maize, forever! 
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FREDONIA GROVES AFTER VACATION 


BY BELL WILLSON 


Of all glad words of tongue or pen— 
The gladdest are these: “Home Again.” 


The Teachers are rapping, 
But never napping ; 

Always tapping 
At some door 

Which shall be opened 
Evermore. 


Some teachers are prepared. Others achieve 
preparedness and still others have preparedness 
thrust upon them. 


In order to live the most efficient life and die 
the most efficient death—take out a life insurance 
policy. 

Teachers, step lively! It is September. But 
Watch your step. 


The word teacher may mean everything or 
nothing. 

Don’t worry, teachers, it is not always necessary 
to be original. 


Remember that many times language is used to 
conceal thought. 


The most keenly alive teachers change with the 
times. 

Forget your failures and your defeats of last 
year. Up and at it again. This is your most 
eventful year. 


Now is the time to put into execution all of 
your beautiful dreams of superior teaching. 

One, two, three, Go! The Race is On. Whose 
class will come down the home stretch with flying 
colors? 
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ARTICLES THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
RURAL SCHOOL 


BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT W. 0. SCHANLAUB 
Kentland, Indiana 


1. Single seats, suited to the various sizes of pupils. 
Adjustable seats should be supplied. 
2. Three or four settees. 
A schoolroom furnace, with ventilating appliances. 
4. A suitable desk and chair for the teacher. 
5. At least two extra chairs for visitors. 

6. Good shades at the windows, also sash curtains. 

7. A large clock. 

&. A good blackboard and plenty of it. 

9. A good bookcase. 

10. Many good reference books, a set of encyclo- 
pedia. 

11. An International Dictionary. Price, $10.80. 

12. A good globe (not to exceed $3.50 in value). = 

13. Good set of maps. 

14. One work table for the primary grades. 

15. One sand table. 

16. One set of liquid measures—pint, quart, gallon. 

17. One set of dry measures—half-peck, peck, half- 
bushel. 

18. A number of foot and yard rulers; a tape line. 

19. One pair balance scales. 

20. Large number of letter cards, words, etc. 

21. Large number of sewing cards. 

22. Good supply of plain paper, suitable for drawing 
and cutting purposes. - 
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BOOK TABLE 


CUMULATIVE HARMONY. By William J. McCoy. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Educational progress has no fuller demonstration 
than in the new school music books and in university 
recognition of the educational value of music. One 
does not need to have lived long to remember when a 
little rote singing was “school music.” The first sign 
of progress was when the most mechanical recitation 
of note singing was “New Education.” Now voca- 
tional and industrial high schools, even, have students 
in blacksmithing and other vocations composing 
music. 

At the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion last year, soloists, quartets, glee clubs, sang com- 
positions by high school students of Oakland, and the 
audience of music teachers was _ wildly enthusiastic 
over the demonstration of results in teaching harmony. 

This rapidly increasing recognition of music as a 
serious educational subject in public schools and col- 
leges and the acceptance of harmony as an important 
adjunct to the educational curriculum have created a 
need for a textbook which shall offer a complete course 
in harmony and yet shall present the subject with such 
simplicity and clearness that it invites and interests 
younger students. “Cumulative Harmony” presents the 
various stages of the science cumulatively. Theory 
and practice are merged throughout the book until 
the subject is thoroughly mastered. The volume em- 
phasizes melody-making in connection with chord con- 
struction as a basis for the study and includes much 
preparatory material for tounterpoint and composition. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFRAGE. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. 373 Fourth avenue, New York: Sully 
and Kleinteich. Bound in paper, net, 15 cents. The 
same bound in cloth, net, 25 cents. 

Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., is an exceedingly interest- 
ing, captivating, compelling writer. Few men write in 
a way that makes one read to the end as does he. Few 
men flash as many epigrammatic sentences into the 
pages as does he. In justification of this assertion we 
quote sentences picked at random, genuine samples of 
his composite wit-and-wisdom literary style: “For 
the sake of expediency the chariot of progress has 
traveled a road of handicaps.” “Expediency has mort- 
gaged the future that the present may drink the wine 
of conceit,” “What will take place tomorrow is of 
vastly more importance than what takes place today,” 
“Expediency pays by the dav. principle pays an eternal 
dividend,” “Select men who both pull and push prog- 
ress, the men of both action and vision, without whom 
the book worm would starve and the activities of life 
go into permanent winter quarters,” “Active  intelli- 
gence is always back of principle.” 

This is the kind of a man who has written on suffrage 
a book whiea everv anti-suffragist should read. 


SEX-EDUCATION. A Series of Lectures Concerning 
Knowledge of Sex in Its Relation to Human Life. 
By Maurice A. Bigelow, Columbia University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 247 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
The lull in the production of books on Sex-Educa- 

tion has helped to clarify educational thought on the 
subject, has made its aim more definite and, let us 
hope, its dangers less numerous. At first some fools 
rushed in where angels had feared to tread, and some 
erotic natures jeopardized the cause. 

Now publishers are more cautious, and only authors 
wlto are fit scientifically, sane pedagogically, and safe 
morally are likely to get into print. 

Professor Bigelow treats, etc., eight important sex 
problems with skill and wisdom. These are effect 
upon personal health, social diseases, uncontrolled sex- 
ual passion, unmarried mothers and illegitimate chil- 
dren, moral standards as to sex relations, relation of 
sexual life to marriage, and eugenic responsibility for 
sexual actions that concern future generations. 

We know of no other book in which these eight sex 
problems are treated as frankly and fearlessly, and at 
the same time in such a wholesome fashion. 

Nothing is omitted from a sense of modesty, real or 
false, and nothing is said which is liable to arouse curi- 
osity or stimulate unwise thought. 
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ELEMENTARY CIVICS. By Charles McCarthy, Ph, 
D., Litt. D., Madison, Wisconsin; Flora Swan, In- 
dianapolis, and Jennie McMullin, Madison. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Thompson, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

This is a book on civics from an entirely new point of 
view. Two librarians aided by a “practice teacher” have 
prepared a book which will give a child in the upper 
grammar grades a right understanding of his relation 
to other people from the standpoint of good citizenship, 


PETER PAN. Retold from Sir James M. Barrie’s 
famous play. Edited and arranged by Frederick Or- 
ville Perkins. With sixteen illustrations by Alice B, 
Woodward. Issued as a companion book to Mater- 
linck’s “Blue Bird for Children.” Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company. For third and 
fourth grades, price, 50 cents. 

Meterlinck’s “Blue Bird for Children” as brought out 
by Silver, Burdett & Company, is one of the great suc- 
cesses in school reading books, and ‘Peter Pan” 
brought out in the same style promises to rival “Blue 
Bird” in popularity and influence. This story of a 
boy who would never grow up to be a man is a genuine 
children’s classic. It deserves the beautiful setting that 
printer and illustrator have given it. It will be a scho- 
lastic tragedy if short-sighted economy keeps either 
of these books away from any third and fourth grade 
pupils. 


THE CIRCUS COTTON-TAILS. By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. IIlus- 
trated. 128 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The latest Bunny Book! The author has created new 
characters who join all the old ones in having the best 
times little rabbits ever had. They all go to the circus 
where Grandpa Grumbles tries to count the noses of 
the twenty-six bunnies as they ride in the merry-go- 
round, but they go too fast for him. Have you ever 
heard of little cotton-tails having the measles? 

Miss Laura Rountree Smith has never failed to pro- 
duce a book that was greatly successful. Some of her 
books have been record breakers in sales, and this is 
one of her best books. 


THE BEASTS OF TARZAN. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company. Price, net, $1.30. 

The author of this book undertakes to tell the event- 
ful life of one who has emerged from the brute world, 
and yet retains his connection with it. The hero lives 
in the brute or human world as the circumstances re- 
quire. He makes himself understood by the one or the 
other. The plot is created to bring out this strange 
relation. As a bit of gorgeous writing the book is in- 
teresting and fascinating. As the study of a problem 
which has provoked inquiry among many people and 
especially among the Greeks, it has no real value. Yet 
the brute kinship of the human race is acknowledged 
by all students of mankind, and as a suggestion the 
book is worth reading; but not by young people. 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN. SCIENCE AND 

SUPERSTITION. By Arthur M. Lewis. Chicago: 

Charles H. Kerr and Company. 

“The Conflict Between Science and Religion,’ which 
is the theme of this book, has largely gone by. As a 
glimpse of the past the book has value, but as a discus- 
sion it is out-of-date and has slight value for the student 
of science or religion. 


MY LADY OF THE ISLAND. A Tale of the South 
Seas. By Beatrice Grimshaw. Illustrated by Harvey 
T. Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

The best thing that can be said of this book is that 
it awakens curiosity and holds one’s attention to the 
end. The persons therein presented for our acquaint- 
ance are freaks and the situations are unreal, or would 
be anywhere outside of the unknown South Sea 
Islands. Some people will be entertained by this de- 
scription of distorted life. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don't let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. App!y Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetine. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY Co CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free. Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration _are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

2-6: International Recreation Con- 
gress, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
H. S. Braucher, Secretary, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City. 


8-5: New York State Historical As- 
sociation, Cooperstown. Dr. Sher- 
man Williams, State Education 
Department, Albany, president. 


6: Franklin County, Mass., Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. Su- 
perintendent Robert Martin, Ash- 
field, president. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


11-13: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Menominee, Mich. 
Professor J. E. Lautner, secretary. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss: Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin, 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
Educational Building, Albany, 


19-21: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 71st, New 
York City, secretary. 

95-28: State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 


25-28: Washington : 
Association, Spokane. Superin- 
tendem William F. Geiger, 
Tacoma, president; Principel oO. 
C. Whitney, Tacoma, secretary. 


24-26: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


96-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 

26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 


27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneoufly in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 


Educational 


A Distinctive Reason 


What is the chief reason for the superi- 
ority of Royal Baking Powder ? 

There are several good reasons, but there 
is one which distinguishes Royal from other 
baking powders. 

This reason, which every woman should 
know, is that Royal Baking Powder is made 


from cream of tartar, which comes from 
grapes. This means a healthful fruit origin. 
It means natural food as distinguished from 
mineral substitutes used in other baking 


powders. 


There is no alum nor phosphate in Royal 


Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-4: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 


3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president, 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 


12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis, E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Buffalo. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. H 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Missoula. Superin- 
tendent John Dietrich, Helena, 


president; H. W. Swain, Helena, 
secretary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 


H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29 to December 1: North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council 
of Teachers of English, Hotel 
Astor, New York City. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, secr@tary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B. C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


24-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. RB. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Me- 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
_— Spencerport, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 
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ESTABLISHED 186% 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEW SALEN. Lyman Bowdish 
of Easthampton will be principal 
of New Salem Academy. 

ATHOL. Dana S. Merrian of 
Bristol, Ct. has been elected  su- 
pervisor of music in place of K. C. 
Brown, resigned. 

LEE. Jerome P. Fogwell of Fall 
River has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Lee, Tyring- 
ham, Otis and Monterey. 

GREENFIELD. Payson Smith, 
new commissioner of education, 
will deliver an address at the 
Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, October 6. 

WESTBORO. Thomas S. Grin- 
dle of Blue Hill, Me., is to be the 
principal of the high school and 
superintendent of schools for 
Westboro for the coming year. 

ARLINGTON. George C. Min- 
ard of Bristol, R. L, succeeds John 
F. Scully as superintendent of 
schools for Arlington. Mr. Min- 
ard has been a special teacher in 
the Boston schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA. Elmira College for 
Women, supposed to be the oldest 
college for women in the United 


Government Positions for 


Teachers 
All teache~ should try the United 
State nment examinations 


1 throughout the en- 
he positions to be 
1,200 to $1,800; have 
1 annual vacations, 


1 should write im- 
‘anklin Institute, 


‘ester, N. Y., for 
all examination 
d large descrip- 

the positions 
¥ many sample 
which will be 


States, has doubled its enrollment 
since a year ago, due principally to 
the vigor, genius, and administra- 
tive skill of the new president, John 
Balcom Shaw, who came from a 
Ios Angeles pastorate a year ago. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PASSAIC. Samuel Mufson, class 
of 1916 Passaic High School, has 
won the Harvard prize scholarship 
of $250, for having passed with the 
highest credit of those entering 
from’ New Jersey, the Harvard en- 
trance examinations. 

The Harvard Club of New Jersey 
offers an annual prize of $250 to 
the student from New Jersey enter- 
ing the Freshman class with the 
highest credit in his examinations 
for admission. This prize is open 
only to students of good character 
taking their final examinations in 
June, who have been actual resi- 
dents of New Jersey for an entire 
school year immediately preceding 
that month and who have spent 
the year-in a school in New Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


DONORA. The citizens gave Ed- 
gar Reed, their superintendent, a 
banquet as he left for Centralia, 
Washington, where he becomes 
superintendent. It was a whooping 
send-off which they gave Reed, 
who has been a great success in 
this city. Lehue, of Centralia, 
comes here. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. Sibly Browne 
of Teachers’ College, “Columbia 
University, is added to the super- 
visory force in the department of 
art. She comes with personal talent 


and the last word in professional 
skill. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. E. C. Gullion, 
former Boone county school super- 
intendent, is the new clerk of the 
state board of education. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Jean Bernard, who will 
attend Columbia University. 

W. F. Book, head of the voca- 
tional work under the state board 
of education, has resigned to be- 
come a member of the faculty of 
Indiana University. Superintendent 
Charles A. Greathouse is making 
an active search for a new man for 
the position. 

BEDFORD. Merle J. Abbett, a 
teacher in Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, has been se- 


lected as principal of the local high 
school. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The sixty-seven 
ousted teachers, of whom thirty- 
eight are members of the Teachers’ 
Federation, were not reinstated on 
August 30 and the schools opened 
with other teachers in their places. 
Margaret Haley announces that the 
thirty-eight will receive lock-out 
benefits indefinitely, 


NEBRASKA. 

YORK. Miss Alice Florer, long 
superintendent of this county until 
1914, has been at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, the 
past two years and is now on the 
faculty of the Kearney State Normal 
School as assistant to Mr. Sipple in 
country life work. While in New 
York she helped Dr. William H. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2'\{ in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Experienced Speakers 


School Work Agriculture 


Furnished 
For County Institutes 


UR Educational Department will furnish practical school 

speakers on agriculture for a limited number of County 
Institutes. Speakers will discuss school work in agriculture, 
tell how to make it vital to the community, give simple lessons 
and demonstrations, tell of plans successfully used in other 
communities, and explain the helps and material available on 
the subject. 


The speakers supplied know agriculture and are leaders in 
school work. They give plain, practical, everyday working 
plans and suggestions. 


These speakers, as far as our force will permit, are furnished 
free to any county willing to pay their traveling expenses. First 
applications will be given first consideration. 


This is an opportunity for any County Superintendent, who 
earnestly desires to make the agricultural work in his schools 
worth while. 


It is not the plan to furnish speakers to any county unless the 
Superintendent has something definite in mind, and will give 
them a regular place on the Institute program. 


Requests should be received at once in order that speakers may 
be routed to the best advantage, and at least expense to you. 


Agricultural Extension Department 


International Harvester Company 


of New Jersey (Incorporated) 
Harvester Building Chicago 


4 ‘ 


& 
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s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies sss: 


Chicago, Ill.,28 E, Jackson Biyd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bidg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


# & SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course fer Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations - - October 7th and 11th 
Enrollment . . - . October 2nd to October 12th 


Sessions Open Oc‘ober 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course 
mailed on application. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 
WATER, MASS. — Course for 


teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J (sbury Pit 


man, Principal. 


Allen in the Institute for Public 
Service, in finding “High Spots” in 
the city schools. 

RED CLOUD. Miss Coon, 
county superintendent, has unusual 
ability in providing a variety of rare 
fgatures in her institute, for both 
day and evening. She magnifies in- 
struction, recreation and inspiration. 

P. M. Whitehead, city superinten- 
dent, one of the best-known school- 
men of the state, candidate on the 
Democratic ticket for state superin- 
tendent two years ago, is to have 
a fine new high school building this 
year, the city having voted the 
bonds. 

Alvin E. Pope, director of the De- 
partment of Education of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition in 1915, is a 
native of Red Cloud and makes his 
home here when he has no nation- 
wide mission on hand. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Lucy Allen Smart 
is preparing a series of simple, en- 
tertaining stories for children on 
the Pilgrims and their first Thanks- 
giving. 


GALION. J. J. Phillips, of Cadiz, 
has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of this city. 


WISCONSIN. 


LA CROSSE. Mr. Denoyer, who 
was for four years at the head of 
the Department of Geography of the 
State Normal School of this city, 
and for the past three head of the 
editorial department of A. J. Nys- 
trom & Co., has formed with O. E. 
Geppert, who has been with the 
same house for eleven years, the 
house of Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The last gradua- 
tion exercises of the San Diego High 
School were held in the north end of 
the stadium, a splendid setting. 


Theodore Steinmann, a fourteen- 
year-old boy, of this city, has been 
admitted to the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is the youngest pupil 
ever to gain admittance to the in- 
stitution. He will study medicine. 
He was fitted for college at the 
Army and Navy Academy at Pacific 
Beach. 


LOS ANGELES. Miss Ethel P. 
Andrus has been appointed acting 
principal of the Lincoln High 
School. This is one of the best 
high schools and high school plant 
on the Pacific Coast and the honor 
has been well earned by Miss An- 
drus. 

SACRAMENTO. Statistics of en- 
rollment in California schools show 
that Latin holds first place among 
thé foreign languages taught in this 
state. The enrollment in Latin is as 
follows: First year, 8,493: second 
year, 5,016; third year, 1,081; fourth 
year, 713; total, 15,303. 

Spanish stands second with a total 
of 10,844 pupils; German third with 
a total of 6,680 pupils; French fourth 
with 2,990 pupils and Greek last with 
a total of only 137 pupils. 

The first two years of Latin are 
offered in 250 high schools, the only 
schools not offering this work being 
the evening high schools. The last 
two years of Latin are offered in only 
140 schools. Spanish is offered in 
144 schools, French in_ sixty-five 
schools, German in 145 schools and 
Greek in nine schools. 


COLORADO. 
_ COLORADO SPRINGS. Super- 
intendent Roscoe C. Hill’s  sal- 
ary has been raised to $3,750 this 
year. 


DENVER. Dr. William 


Smiley, former high school princi- 
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pal and city superintendent, h 
schools at a salary in 
$5,000 to $8505, y increased from 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey is y 
for re-election this year. Colorado 
has a queer scheme. The first 
act is in the party Assembly. Any 
one who gets a _ reasonable vote 
there goes to the Primary on the 
party ticket. Then in November 
comes the election. In the As. 
sembly of his party Judge Lindsey 
won by a vote of 562 to 175. This 
was supposed to be the most diff. 
cult of the three achievements for 
him, and this proved to be exceed- 
ingly easy. His re-election as juve. 
nile judge by an overwnelming ma- 
joritv now seems assured. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The mimi- 
mum salary for teachers here hag 
been to $530. e maxi- 
mum salary for grade principal 
been raised to $2,400. eit 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


IDAHO. 

IDAHO CITY. Miss Helen Wil- 
son, county superintendent, is one of 
the notable educational leaders of 
the state. Few men or women in 
Idaho have achieved so much with 
such handicaps as to location as has 
Miss Wilson in Boise County, a 
county of magnificent distances, She 
came from Pennsvlvania for the 
purpose of practicing law, but be 
came infatuated with the life of 
Idaho country districts and went into 
the heart or depths of Boise County 
and built a. characteristic bungalow 
which was the wonder of the people. 
She became the teacher of the little 
school, which became the wonder of 


‘everyone who saw it. When she 


was urged to become a _ candidate 
for county superintendent she said 
she would never give up that little 
school, but she was elected and has 
done for nearly every school in the 
county what she had done for her 
own school. Few women in America 
have achieved more or have done itt 
in a better way than has Helen Wil- 
son, the heroine of Boise County. 
LEWISTON. Under Superinten- 
dent Frank W. Simmons ara in co- 
operation with the State Normal 
School Lewiston’s public schools 
have attracted national attention. 
Literally Lewiston set the pace for 
cities large and small in combining 
junior and senior high schools. The 
first building erected for the co- 
operation of the two was here. The 
two schools are as distinct as though 
in separate buildings and yet they 
use the same gymnasium, the same 
auditorium, the same _ laboratories 
without any confusion. Every senior 
high school teacher has one period 
with a junior class, and every junior 
high school teacher has a period with 
a senior class. This puts the teach- 
ers of the two schools on a level. 


MONTANA. 


Most successful sessions of sum- 
mer schaols were held at the State 
University at Missoula, the Normal 
College at Dillon and the Agricul- 
tural College at Bozeman, the at- 
tendance in each case being largely 
made up of teachers. 
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County summer schools with a 
good attendance were conducted at 
Kalispell, Great Falls, Lewiston, 
Glasgow and Sidney. 

The Fergus County High School, 
F. L. Cummings, principal, has 
started a training school for rural 
teachers with two years of re- 
quired work above that of second- 
ary grade. _ 

The consolidated schools at Lo- 
thair and Bynum will offer high 
school work for the first time this 


year. 

4 Great Falls, S. D. Largent, super- 
intendent, has hired a school nurse 
for the coming year, who will de- 
yote her entire time to the work 
of the school. 

During the administration of Su- 
perintendent H. A. Davee, the num- 
ber of high schools doing ac- 
credited work in Montana has 
trebled, and the number of high 
school pupils doubled, while three 
hundred schools have met the re- 
quirements that entitle them to 
wear the name plate bearing the 
words, “Standard School.” 

Roundup, F. P. Baird, superin- 
tendent, is taking up the question 
of consolidation with nearby rural 
schools, with the thought of giving 
the pupils of schools in the terri- 
tory tributary to Roundup some 
of the advantages that the pupils 
of the city schools have always en- 
joyed. 

Three women, Letah Thompson, 
Mrs. Veronica Peipho and Eliza- 
beth Dickey, have been elected to 
take charge of the schools at 
Marysville, Augusta and Chinook 
respectively. 


OREGON. 


SALEM. John Todd of Auburn, 
Washington, succeeds O. M. Elliott 
as superintendent of this city. Mr. 
Elliott, who goes to the Lewiston, 
Idaho, State Normal School as presi- 
dent, has been a great success here. 
It is a great event for Salem to have 
a superintendent who leaves them 
with a great promotion. Mr. Todd 
accepts the place at $2,250 which is 
far below Mr. Elliott’s salary here. 
For Elliott to go up and Salem to 
come down makes a strange contrast 
for these times. 

PORTLAND. The Reed exten- 
sion courses for 1916-1917 are being 
planned in co-operation with the 
University of Oregon in order to 
avoid conflicts in dates, subjects and 
places, and in general, to make the 
combined offerings of the two insti- 
tutions be of the greatest possible 
service to the people of Portland. 
Still further to promote this end, the 
publications of the University of 

regon will announce the Reed Col- 
lege courses, and the publications of 
Reed College will announce the Uni- 
versity of Oregon courses. 


WASHINGTON. 


AUBURN. John W. Todd, for 
four years superintendent of the Au- 
burn schools and known as_ the 
pioneer in the adoption of the Gary 
Plan of education in the State of 
Washington, has accepted a position 


as superintendent of schools at 
Salem, Oregon. 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 


English: Woman, normal and college graduate, twelve years’ experience in high school 
tondhing, mainly English, before taking college course ; fine personality, $850. 

Modern languages: Man, college graduate, five years’ experience teaching Latin, German 
and French; could be had for $1000 and home in private school or $1400 in public school. 


Physical training : Woman, college graduate, two years’ experience in teaching physical 
ducation ; excellent candidate at #600. 


Preceptress or instructor in normal school, training school or college. College graduate 
with sixteen years’ experience before graduation and three years since, last as preceptress 
of a fine private school ot $1200. Strong in history, civics, English, psychology, ete, Ex- 
ceptional teacher and disciplinarian. No choice as to locality. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
311-315 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. ine reston This booklet 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Watesh Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colle 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna emi 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


dad 
steal Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and bas filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up jte 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. te 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ‘ab 4 ed sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L.MYERS@&CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating A gencees in Denver and Atlanta. 


? 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston. 


— 


OCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
Se We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 8363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. - 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


The adoption of the Gary plan in 
Salem is being considered. 
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September 21, 1916 


Pupils of Backman ‘School dancing with the Vv ictor, 


Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon 


The Three I’s in Education 


Information, Illustration, Inspiration 


May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of 


The Victor and Victor Records 


Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? 


Rote Songs 


Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The ast 
17937 smith tf Gaynor) Elsie Bak 


10 in. 75c ) Baa Baa 


Household Hints (2) Cattails (3) Daffodils 12 in. $1.50 | by Charles Kellogg) 
18015 Olive Kline 64539 Birds in the Night 
10 in. 75¢ | cingrred Man (2) Jap Doll (Riley-Gaynor) 12 in. $1.00 { ms 
OSve Kline 64424 {Who Knows? 
Go to Mr 12 in. £1.00 
Dusky Bal 
17918 (Dvorak- Rix) 55068 
in. 75¢ 12in. $1.50 Seong—“Carmen” (Bizet) 
Victor Ladies’ Trio 
Coronach (Schubert) 14480 Darling 
(“Lady of the Lake’) 12 in, $1.50 
17987 Klinc, Wheeler, £5096 
10 in. 75c Soldier, Reet (Kroe- 12 in, $1.00 Melody in F (Rubinstein) ’Cello 


Sheep (2) How many miles to Bab- 
ylon (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby Dear Olive Kline 


8 
10 in, 75c¢ 


Cygne (7he Swan) (Saint-Saéns) 


Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 


Come and Trip It (Handel) Allegro”) 
18123 


Haste Thee, Nymph (Ilande!) (“/’ A/legro’’) 


Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 


74465 [Listen to the Mocking Bird (Winner) (Bird s 


Alma Cluck 
Lewin-Sullivan) 

~raslau 
(Dunbar-LBall!) 
John McCormac': 


Pagliacci—Prologue (Leoncavallo) 


einald Werrenrath 


Werrenra!h 

(lays) 

Evan Wiwiams 
Hans Kindler 


Hans Kincler 


cen) ("Ledy cf the 
Loke’) Liline-Baker 


35331 { The Southerner March (Alexander) Conway’s Band 
12 in. $1.25 (The Thunderer March (Sousa) Victor Military Band 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victoris notinuse, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 


Just off the press 


the hands of every Victor user. 


New [Revised Edition of “What We Hear in Music” 


A Complete Course of Music Study for School and Home, which should be in 
One Dollar at all Victor dealers. 


For new Victor Educational Booklets, see your 
Victor dealer, or write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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